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First Prize Silver Penciled Wyandotte Bred in Massachusetts 
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~ The Cheapest Roof Ever Put On 
A new rubber roofing that for wearing qualities 
and cost cannotbe equaled. Weuther, rain, sun- 
roof--fire-resisting. Water runs off it like it does 
rom a duck’s back- that’s why it’s soak-proof. 
That’s why it lasts for years-why it don’t shrivel 
or warp, but instead, hardens and toughens like 
iron. ofing that absorbs moisture, whether 
shingles or prepared material will soon give out; 
the swelling and contracting causes itto loosen 
and rot. The sun draws Out with the evaporating 
moisture it’s very life -- it’s wearing qualities ~ 
leaving a dead, tinder-like substancethat soon be- 
comes a3 easily soaked with moisture asablanket. 
A test of Ht. B. RUBBER ROOFING soon 
proves it is best while the cost is very small. 
1.25 Per Roll-108 Square Feet 
ust figureout what it would cost to cover the 
roof of your house, barn. shed, or poultry house 
and then figure thatit will outlast any other roof- 
ing and you'll find it the cheapest roofing ever 
puton. Can be laid over old shingles,the only tool 
necessary is a hammer. Requires no painting and 
does not taint the rain water. Suitable for any cli- 
mate, Excellent for elding or lining purposes. 
Each Roll contains nails, caps and cement suffi- 
cient to lay it. Comes in three thicknesses.One-ply 
$1, 25 two-ply $1.90 three-ply ®2.75per square 
of 108 sq. ft. SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” & FREE SAMPLES. 


_Marris Bros. LOOMIS & 35th. STS. CHICAGO. 
























DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 
TO-DAY 
ai $32 PACKAGE 
ABSCLUTELY will cure any case 
ONLY POSITIVE or your money will be 
v refunded, 
AND 1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT A Rit ordinary cases. 
Bent post paid on 
} receipt of price. 
AGEHRTS WANTED fF 
MIMESS, EA ve RAYE, Ff; Me nia PA! 







At Factory 
Prices. 


TO YOU 


974 


profit, you ¢ct every- 
thing that is latest, best 
and most durable. Our 


= 5223 with order plan, freight 
guaranty and how we ship anywhere 
ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from $22.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from #4.40 


Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue, 


- U. S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 502 Cincinnati, O. 












Heave, Cough, Dis- 
~ temper and Indiges- 
¥ tion Cure will gffect a 
a permanent cure for the 
A iments named, Recom- 
mended by veterivarians 
and owners. Every drug- 
: > gist in America has it or 
Send for Booklet., can get it. 
$1.00 per can, of dealers, or express 


prepaid. 
EWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ets "MIEND-A-RIP" 


| ova TF Pinds of Light and teavy Stitching 


THE N 





Writ Save rns Price or Item 
Many Times 4 Year. 4 Perfect 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show ts Bionze a Sale. Agente 
. to 
more Gashtnes tohim. Write for a agents’ priea 
Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, O, 
The Great Agents Supply House. 


Ee BEERY Kk | 
FOUR Ort es INCONE 


Cares Kiekere, Runaways, Puilers, 
Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Ten 
Day’ Trial and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of using it 
Prof, J.R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 


(EARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 3: 
$200 a year. We teach you at home in three 


months of your spare time by illustrated 
lectures and grant diploma with degree. Particulars free. 



















Tne Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, Mich. 





Puts new life and vigor in stock 
Pratts P. V. Condition Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





Because they are sewed by machinerys 
Don t Buy send for free Idectentedl” entnlogue of 


Hand Made Harness; 
Factory Harness lowest prices. 4 
W.L.Kested,Mfg., Box 308, Northville,N.Y. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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N FEEDING 
ONE TON TO YOUR 
CATTLE OR HOGS. 


One Handred Pounds will make you $18.00 net profit. 
“International Stock Food’’ with the World Famous 
Line—3 FEEDS for ONE CENT—is known every where. 
It is prepared from high class powdered Roots, Herbs, 
Seeds and Barks and purifies the blood, tones up and 
permanently strengthens the entire system, Cures 
and Prevents Disease and isa remarkable aid to Diges- 
tion and Assimilation so that each animal will gain 
more pounds from al] grain eaten. We positively 
guarantee thatone ton of “International Stock Food’? 
will make you $360.00 net profit, over its cost, in 
extra growth and Quick Fattening of Cattle or Hogs 
in Winter, Spring, Summer or Fall and at the same 
time keep your stock Healthy and Extra Vigorous. 
Guaranteed to Fatten Your Stock in 80 Days less 
timeand tosave grain. Ifitever fails the use will not 
cost you acent. “International Stock Food”is splendid 
for all kinds of Breeding Stock and is universally 
acknowledged as the leading high class medicated 
stock food of the world. It is equally good for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs. 
Endorsed by over Two Million Farmers and One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dealers who always eelliton a “‘Spot 
Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if itever 
fails for any recommended use. Guaranteed to Save 
3 Quarts of Oats Every Day for Each Work, Carriage 
or Driving Horse. The $150,000 Champion, Dan Patch 
1:56, eats “International Stock Food’? Every Day. 
DAN PATCH mailed FREE 
SPIf you Name This Paper and State the Number of 
Stock YouOwn we will mail you FREE a Beautiful 
Colored Lithograph of our World Famous Champion 
Stallion Dan Patch 1:56. Itis printed in 6 Brilliant 
Colors andi s 21 by 28 inches. See our Large Adver- 
tisements or Write Direct to Our Office. We employ 
an office force of 235 with 125 typewriters and all 
correspondence is answered promptly. 
&@~ Also Write Usfor Any Desired Information. Qe 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
..Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Don’t Give Up. 





There is a cure for Spevine, Ringbones, 


Curbs, Splints and all other forms of lame- 
ness. It has been used allthese years by the 
best horsemen, breeders and trainers and it 
mever fails, That is their testimony on 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CGURE. 


Brooklyn, Conn., Jan. 10, 1904, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
Gentlemen:—I would like you to send to my 
address your **Treatise on the Horse and his Dis- 
eases."’ I use Kendall's Spavin Cure and know 
its goodness as I havecured two Bone Spavins 
on two different horses and know it is the best of 
anything I ever tried or heard of. 
Very truly yoirs, 
A.M. BUTLER, 


Price $1; six for $6. As a liniment for family use 
ithas noequal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, alse “‘A Treatise on the Horse,"* 
the book free, or address 








DA. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Fails, Vt. 











VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veterinary 
Course at home during spare time; taughtin simplest 
sitions obtained for successful stu- 
dents ; cost within reach of all; cottemtien prgranteed : particu. 
VETERIVAR CORRESPON- 


English ; Diploma granted, 


lars free. ONTARIO 
DENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, Lendon, Canada. 
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AnInflamed Tendon 


NEEDS COOLING 


ABSORBINE 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister; no hair gone; and 
you can use the horse, $2.00 per bottle 
delivered. Book2-B Free. __ 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind $1.00 
Cures Strained Torn Liga- 
2 ments. Cures Varicose Veins. Allays 
pain quickly. Genuine manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth 8t., Springfield, Mass, 


Say 
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| THE SPRING 
WORK 


fe sure to bring sore 
shoulders. You need not 
lay your horse off @ day 


a on every bor. if you use 
GALL 


It’s the sovereign remedy for all Galis, Scratches, 
Wire Cuts, Grease Heel, etc. in horses. Torn or 
Cracked Teats, etc. incows. Sold by local dealers 
every where, who are directed to refund money if it 
fails. Enclose us 10 cents for testing sample. 


BICKMORE GALL CRE COMPANY, Box 507,0ld Town, Me. 
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SUBJECTS . 


The Farm Horse in Spring. 


THOMAS, MISSOURI. 


D. B. 


means intend to 
decry corn as a feed for work horses, 
My only intention is to impress upon 
the owner the importance of not sur- 
feiting the animal on it when at rest. 
If it is fed sparingly, and more hay 
or sheaf oats, roughness of some kind, 
used to take its place, his appetite 
will be keen, and the digestive appa- 
ratus in the pink of condition to take 
care of large quantities of rich food 
when work time begins. 

For change of feed, I would simply 
slowly increase the grain ration, than 
which nothing is better than corn and 
oats. Chopped rye will: help greatly 
in imparting a beautiful gloss to the 
hair, and formerly was used much 
more than it seems to be these days, 
when less care for the horse and more 
for the person seems to be the rule, 

Care of the stable is another im- 
portant requisite. So-called distemper 
is largely a result of lack of this care. 
Horses that occupy stalls into which 
water runs from rains or snows, runs 
in at the bottom, I mean, and soaks 
their bed, are especially subject to 
colds and distempers. In others it 
may be induced or aggravated by 
lying upon cold, wet manure. 


I do not by 


any 


When spring arrives, we want our 
work horses to be nice and sleek, for 
they build up only slowly if at all, 
when hard at work: yet a large sur- 


lus of fat does no good if vital powers 


are so surfeited by high living that 
the animals are unable to turn it to 
muscular account. - 

In starting a fresh team, I would 
rather work them only half the dav 
for two or three days. I find this 


extremely hard to do sometimes when 
spring opens with a rush and we are 
behind time with the work. In order 
to forestall a condition like this, I al- 
ways try to draw out a lot of manures, 


or do some kind of hard work a. part 
of the time, while the land is drying 
out. 


HARDENING THE SHOULDERS, 


Then there is the toughening of the 
shoulders to claim some of our atten- 
tion. Good pads are required at this 
time. Later on, in the midsummer heat, 
and after the shoulders have been ac- 
customed to work, they may be laid 
eside. 

If the harness persists in irritating 


the skin in spite of care, a sponging 
with moderately strong salt and water 
will go a long way toward righting 
matters. Take off the harness imme- 
diately after coming in from _ work, 
and bathe them twice a day. Watch 
the harness, too, for the sweat and 
dust will soon form an irritating coat- 


ing, which should be washed and 
scraped off. 

It is also most important that the 
groom keep all harness properly ad- 
justed, so that nothing shall be too 
tight or too loose. If the neck is a 


little out of the ordinary in shape, it 
might be well to soak the collar over 
night, and put it on wet in the morn- 
ing, when, it being soft, will adjust 
itself perfectly. After fitting a collar 
in this way, it should not be used on 
any other horse. 
a a 

Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
—S. H. O., and others ask us to print 
a complete plan for a farmers’ co-oper- 
ative association through which the 
members can buy their supplies to ad- 
vantage and also sell their products. 
To give a comprehensive idea and full 
instructions upon this all-important 
subject, requires a volume rather than 
a short article, and at best much is to 
be learned from experience. Myrick’s 
How to Co-operate, price 50 cents in 
paper, of Orange Judd Co, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York, covers the whole sub- 
ject in great detail, prints many sets of 
forms for co-operative associations of 
different kinds, and is worth its weight 
in gold to farmers, workingmen or oth- 
ers who seek to co-operate. 


“J saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Arbor Day in Various States, 


With the warm rains and balmier 
days of April, the thoughts of school 
children and those interested in the 
preservation of our forests turn to ‘“‘Ar- 


bor day.’’ Each year sees more interest 
paid to this event throughout the vuri- 
ous states of the union, and this fact 
should cause general satisfaction. Some 
date in April] or the first part of May is 


generally designated as Arbor day 
throughout the United States. How- 


ever, several states and territories make 
an exception to this rule, and some 
even have two Arbor days during the 
The following table shows Arbor 
mentioned: 


year. 
day this year for 
ARBOR DAY. 


states 


Georgia—First Friday in December, 
South Carolina—-Third Friday in 


November. 
Florida—First Friday in February, 


West Virginia—April 14. 

Delaware farch 31. 

New Jersey—Usually third Friday in 
April, appointed by governor. 


New York—May 5. 
Ohio—Apnpril 21. 


7 


Connecticut—Last Friday in April or 








first in May. 

Massachusetts—List Saturday in 
April. 

Rhode Island—Second Friday in May. 

Vermont—Latter part of April or first 
of May. 

LT 
Jottings from the Farmers. 

We have grown Dwarf Essex rape 
for several yeurs and have found it a 
valuable crop for hogs and_ sheep. 
Planted 234 feet apart in driils or broad- 
east in fairly good land, it makes a 
very large yield. It dees better drilled 
and cultivated than broadcast. If if 
grazed too close it will make a second 
pasture. We know of nothing that will 
yield as much feed for the outlay. The 
richer the land, the bigger the crop. 
The young plants make fair table 
greens.—[R. L. Cameron & Sons, Giou- 


cester County, Va. 
The harrow cart 
works to perfection and 
labor-saving tool. A boy that can drive 
a team the well as a 
man, and in spite of the seeming rela- 


I bought last spring 
s certainly a 


can do work as 





tive difference in the draft of the har- 
row, it runs steadier and does better 
work. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out such a labor saver.—{O. O. Knud- 
son, Redwood County, Minn. 

Last year we grew soy beans and 
cowpeas on high, thin land, which usu- 
ally yields only about three barrels 
corn to the acre. The beans yielded 
about 1% tons per acre; the cowpeas 


A six weeks’ drouth 
very slight- 


hardly paid to cut. 
injured the latter, but only 
ly the former. The best yield we have 
had was from a mixture of the two, 
the beans being drilled 2 feet apart and 
when worked the only time, the peas 
being sown between the rows. This 
makes a heavy yield of forage, easy to 
cure.—[E. B. McGinnis & Son, Amherst 
County, Va. 


Tall meadow grass is especially use- 
ful for grazing. It affords a fine full 
pasture.—[William Mann, Albemarle 
County, Va. 





I value Gaston’s Tartar King oats 
very highly. In spite of adverse con- 
ditions last year they made a moder- 


other varie- 


ately good crop when all 
Venable, 


ties were a failure.—[C. W. 
Pittsylvania County, Va. 


I have grown herdsgrass for several 
years and find that on all moist land 
it yields a very fine crop of hay. It also 
does well with me on upland when the 
season is favorable, but not so well on 


lower, moister land. As it forms a 
dense sod and prevents washing, it |5 
very valuable to hold soil together.— 


[Thomas Carter, Amelia County, Va. 
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TIMELY FACTS ABOUT BARLEY CULTURE 


W. R. GILBERT, CANADA, 


E need to grow prime barley. Anything much 
under malting quality answers only for stock 
food. No stone should be left unturned to 
produce a first-rate article. There is any 
amount grown better suited for pig food than 
for the malt kiln. I fail to see what is to 
prevent a remunerative barley being grown. 
Heavy crops of barley can be produced, roundly 

speaking, on any well farmed land, but production of prime quality 

needs special soils. I have seen big crops on heavy clays, but fine 
colored barley I have not seen grown on such a soil. The grain will 
invariably die, so to say, of high color, but not bright at that, just 
the kind a good brewer will not look at. The first quality a maltster 
considers is color; wherefore, to cultivate to please, or rather to 
profit, the land should 





American Agriculturist | 


FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME j 
employment of man.”’— Washington 
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been thus disappointed, and the point is to show how kind must be 
the tilth and genial the soil to provide what fine barleys need. 
PREPARING THE SEEDBED. 

If you have the right sort of land, there is not much difficulty 
in preparing it, but if unkind earth, it is a heart-breaking job if the 
weather is against you. A field well prepared and manured for roots, 
very likely—if fed off by sheep properly—will need little or noth- 
ing more doing at the same plowing ere the drill may be set in. 
Far better to do the fertilizing for the previous crop, because farm- 
yard dung applied direct for the cereal does not answer so well 
to produce prime barley. The fertilizing given by sheep suits barley 
uncommonly well, and trampling of the ground gives it a ‘bit of 
staple and consolidation that often improves the tilth. It is a case, 
however, of many men, many minds, in preparing barley ground, 
but the minds would, I opine, be less varied if the land did not vary 
so much, and if all husbandmen knew equally what they were about. 
If farmyard manure be applied direct for the crop, it should be 
well decomposed—spit 





be from medium to 
light. It may be taken 
that ground which re- 
quires more than two 
good horses to plow it, 
is a bit too heavy—too 
heavy to produce the 
sample of good color, 
too heavy to admit of 
approved preparations, 
too heavy to allow of 
sufliciently early sow- 
ing: hence, of carly 
enough harvesting. You 
need land where, bar- 
ring unfavorable weath- 
er in harvesting, the 
crop will give good sam- 
ples. Fields that grow 
good turnips, admitting 
of the roots being con- 
sumed on the ground 
by sheep, generally an- 
swer well. Loams, grav- 
els, chalks, and even 
really dry soil, with rock 
near the surface, pro- 
duce very passable same- 
ples, other things being 
equal, such samples in- 
deed as brewers are 
glad to buy. I am re- 
ferring to those brewers 
Who use malt. 

| once knew a farmer 








muck, as it is common- 
ly called. If it is found 
any time that by some 
chance the plant looks 
a bit weak—needs a lit- 
tle pushing—600 to 
700 pounds soot ap- 
plied per acre soon 
tells tales in the right 
direction. In a couple 
of weeks after dressed, 
the young plants, all 
too pale before, turn to 
a rich green color. It 
is easy to overdo the 
dressing. The pea green 
color, not darker, is 
preferred. 

The proper seed has 
to be first considered. 
Here about half the 
barley growers make a 
mistake. They have a 
sample not good enough 
for the maltster, so they 
sow it: “Put a little ex- 
tra onto the acre and 
that will do,” they say. 
It does; but does very 
badly! It may be dirty 
from fungous disease ; 
it may contain grains 
of various sizes, hence 
of yaried germinating 
powers, and so on. What 








who had nicely pre- 
pared and planted a 
favorable field of genial 


First Prize Roses, Liberty 
This vase of handsome Liberty roses won first prize at the recent Chicago flower show. different times, possibly 


is the result? A crop 
is grown that ripens at 


gravelly nature, but al- They were grown and exhibited by Peter Reinberg of Chicago. As is well known, this rose is jiseased, at any rate not 


most ere the work was 
done, and for several 
hours afterward, before the newly harrowed surface was quite dry, 
heavy rain fell. The surface of that field set like a road, only for 
half an inch on top though, and that owing to the very dry, harsh 
winds prevailing immediately after the downpour. The consequence 
was, the seed, which germinated right enough, could not push its 
embryo blades through the surface. I actually saw blades several 
inches long that had turned again, and were growing along under 
the crust. Of course, harrowing and such other treatments that could 
be used were adopted to release the imprisoned blades, but the result 
was only half a decent crop, and that of varied shaded grains of 
various sizes. This was an exceptional case, yet most growers have 


Fy 


Y 





a beautiful red variety, very popular and valuable for decorative purposes. The flower is + for g good brewer, 
adapted to many sections of the middle, eastern and southern states. 


because he will never 
take a sample that has not ripened uniformly. Nothing short of 
a prime malting sample is fit to sow, and that is not so expensive 
after all, as one might at first think, because less of it suffices. Two 
bushels of prime seed will go farther than three of bad, and it is 
true that the maltster, to a very great extent, requires barley for the 
same purpose as he who sows, viz: to grow, and to germinate uni- 
formly; and not only is a big percentage of grains required to grow, 
but the germination should be powerful, not weany and weak. I 
prefer, then, seed clean in color, uniform in size of grains broad 
across the breast and that is the plump prime kind to produce under 
fair conditions a profitable erop. The quantity of barley to sow to 
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the acre may vary 1rom two to 3 1-2 bushels; a wice margin this. but 
the state of the soil, the quality of the soil, time of planting, situation, 
and quality of seed, make it needful to vary the aimount so much. 
Rather shallow drilling is the most approved plan of distributing 
seed, although there are those who adhere to broadcasting. Why 
broadcasting sometimes answers best is that the seed only needs 
shallow depositing, and he who sets his drill deeply may spoil] hi: 
crop; but that is not the fault of the drill system, but abuse of 
the system. 

If you drill you may hoe, and hoeing agrees with the crop in 
more ways than ridding the surface of weeds. You cannot do more 
than cut a few big weeds here and tire, like thistles, when a crop 
is sown broadcast, so I advise careful drilling and equally careful 
harrowing, the latter to effectually cover the seed and break down 
clods. When advisable, a light rolling should be given, weather per- 
mitting, to gently consolidate the surface and the mold deeper down, 
to make the surface quite even so as to give all the grains a good 
chance to break through the ground uniformly, and to give a kind 
surface for hocing. 

Top-dress as a rule, if it be needed, unless one prefers to 
wait and see how the crop shapes. I have mentioned soot, but, 
of course, there are a half-dozen other dressings, some suitable for 
one soil, some for another. Guano, about 400 pounds per acre, seldom 
fxils to answer. For an active stimulating dressing on rather strong 
stapled soil, about 100 pounds nitrate of soda oftentimes gives good 
results. It is apt to push the growth of straw too much, in some 
instances. Common salt is used by some folks at the rate of about 
250 pounds per acre. It is only advised on very light soil, as it 
conduces to make stronger stapled land set a bit. Also there are 
superphosphates pushing enough and active enough if applied in 
their right place. 

Barley should be sown as early as possible; in fact, as early as 
the ground is properly prepared to receive it. It should be sown 
on the kindest Jand, and that kindness in the earth does, no doubt, in 
great measure account for the samples therefrom taking most prizes. 

Early sowing is of great advantage, because it leads to early or 
earlier harvesting than later drilling does. Early harvesting is half 
the battle. 

If you get into the shortening days and your barley still out, 





the chances are all the greater against the crop being got in prime. 


order. Sometimes autumn rains set in, and then it is good-by to 
good harvesting. One should look with dread on mildewed straw. 
As soon as you see the ominous dark spots on the stems you may 
know that the latter are being sapped by fungous diseases, and that 
which should go to finish off the ripening of the grain is being con- 
sumed in a degree by the devastating parasite. 





CONCRETE A MONEY SAVER ON THE FARM 
C. A, TINKER, IIAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 


The progressive farmer of to-day must not overlook the economic 
value of portland cement concrete. It is a matter that ought to 
he investigated by every farmer who is at all anxious to improve 
the condition of his farm and buildings. Concrcte is extensively 
used by the largest 
landholders, but could 
be used by the men of 
more moderate means 
to equal advantage. 

Portland cement 









conercte is to be ree- 
ommended for gen- 


ban eactednoee 





eral use by reason of 
its durability, sanitary 
qualities and moderate 
cost. It has no joints 
nor scams to afford a 
lodging for dirt and 
foster the growth of 
noxious fungi; it can 
be swept, washed, 
scrubbed and sealded, 
without injury to its 
texture; it does not 
decay or splinter, thus 
doing away with nails 

FIG 1. and patches. Further, 
it does not possess the disagreeable quality of absorbing gases and 
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PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE FORM. 








ECONOMIES FOR THE FARM 


Fo LEGS 


odors. Add-to these qualities coolness in summer, warmth in winter, 
and moderate cost, and we have one of the most logical building 
materials in present day use. 

Concrete is not expensive when compared with other materials 
of construction, such as stone, brick and wood. ‘To be sure, the 
initial cost of wood is 
less than that of concrete, 
but when we consider the 
life and quality of the fin- 
inshed product, concrete 
is easily the cheaper; and, 
of course, conercte is 
much cheaper than either 
stone or brick. 

Portland cement of 
the most approved brands 
costs $1.25 to $1.55 per 
barrel, 1 1-4 baryels of ce- 
ment being required for 
each eubie yard of con- 
crete. Sand and gravel 
may be had from the farm 
or bought nearby at 10 
cents a load. Add _ the 
cost of the forms and tlie 
labor of mixing and lay- a 
ing the. conerete, which = 2 
should be done at an ex- cea ees errs 
pense not exceeding 75 _. CAL FS Wa Bee 
cents per yard, and we’ *¢°):%o°* p96 Garg oo se 5 Ue 
have a total expense rane- wea | 
ing from $2 to $2.75 per 
cubie yard, but under very favorable circumstances the 
be reduced to less than $2. Experience both in practical 
in the laboratory has proved beyond a doubt that the best 
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FIG 2. COMPLETED WALL OF CONCRETE. 


cost may 
work and 
brands of 


cement, as in all other goods, are the cheapest in the end, and 
should be insisted upon by all prospective purchasers. The Atlas, 


Is. 


Alpha, Saylor’s and Giant cements are among tlie leading bran: 


The sand should be 
clean, coarse and 
sharp, and free from 


all foreign matter that 
would in any way tend 
to weaken the concrete. 
Broken stone with sand 
and cement makes an 
ideal mixture, but is 
- a \ objected to on account 
Vg is ee P ancenee x vr. on ef the cost of the 

. ae ty broken stone. Gravel 

may be substituted for 

the stone, however, with excellent results. The gravel should be 
washed and cleaned,.and if very coarse, passed through a screen. The 
gravel should range from 1-4 inch to 21-2 inches in diameter, but 
should not exceed 21-2 inches, and to obtain. the very best results 
the major portion should be between the limits. of 1 and 1 1-2 inches. 
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FIG 3, CROSS-SECTION OF CONCRETE BUILDING. 


MIXING THE CEMENT. 


In mixing concrete for general use the following proportions are 
perhaps the best: One barrel cement to three barrels sand and five 
barrels gravel. In this mixture the voids or between the 
stones are entirely filled ands when hardened or set, the conercie 
virtually becomes a solid monolith. 

To secure the best results mix the concrete as follows: Ilave 
the gravel washed and in readiness, usually on a platform of planking 
or boards, to permit easy shoveling and insure against waste. Add 
enough water to the cement and ‘sand, which have been thoroughly 
mixed in a mortar bed, to make a thin mortar, not too thin, however, 
to permit easy shoveling. Spread the mortar on the gravel and 
thoroughly mix by turning with shovels until the mortar and gravel 
are well incorporated. Then without delay shovel the batch of conerete 
into the forms or spread it on the floor as the case may be, being 
careful not to exceed layers of 8 inches at each filling. Each layer 
must be tamped and rammed till wter flushes to the top. 

Proceed in this manner till the forms are filled. In hot summer 
weather damp cloths or boards should be placed over the top of the 
concrete to keep it from checking after+the final layer has been placed 
in the forms. The forms must necessarily be water tight, and the 


spaces 





DAIRY AND BEEF BREEDS 


& SOLS 


concrete worked back from the boards with a spade so the softer 
material may flow to the outside and insure a smooth surface. If this 
last is not done voids will surely result and the work will be dis- 
appointing. Let the concrete rest four to six days before removing 
the planking; concrete being somewhat brittle until thoroughly hard- 
ened, and while in the “green” state easily broken. 

GREAT UTILITY OF CEMENT. 

Concrete when first mixed is such a mobile substance that it 
is readily molded to any desired shape or form, hence its great utility 
in constructing the varied appurtenances of the modern farm. Con- 
sider, for instance, the many uses to which concrete may be put on 
the average mocern dairy farm. The gilo, that indispensable food 
conserver ; the vegetable cellar, the rat-proof granary, the icehouse, ete. 

In the tie-up, the manger may be so constructed that the drink- 
ing water is carrjed past the animals, and the waste passed off by 
means of a grade in the manger, or through waste pipes set at inter- 
vals. The concrete manure gutter may be arranged so the droppings 
and urine are easily pushed along into the concrete manure pit, in- 
suring the conservation of the last vestige of nitrogen and other 
available constituents which are so valuable as fertilizing agents. 

And the dairy room and creamery, the sanctum sanctorum of 
the dairy farm, let it be of conerete by all means. Then it may be 
washed and scalded and kept free from dust and dirt and the ever- 
present germs. How cool and wholesome and inviting is a concrete 
creamery! Only those who know by experience can appreciate in 
any measure the benefits of sueh a room. Away with sweeping and 
scraping, build vour dairy of portland cement conerete and find con- 
sequent freecom from such time and patience consuming drudgery. 

Among the general uses to which concrete may be subjected is 
the construction of water and fireproof foundations and building walls, 


. 


pavements, celery cellars, corn cribs, cisterns and wells, stable and 
tie-up floors, water gutters, chimneys, sugar houses, pigsties, and 


other indispensables of the up-to-date farm. 
The aeconpanying sketches are of value to the prospective user 
of Portland cement concrete, the cross-sections showing as plainly as 
wssible a few methods of construction in vogue at present. Fig 1 
shows a form ready to receive the cement, Fig 2 is the completed 
coment wall after the form is removed. Fig 3 illustrates well the 


ity of cement. as in this ease the walls, ceiling and floor are all 


| 


} 


made from concrete. 





THE DAIRY DEVON COW 


L. P. SISSON, LICKING COUNTY, 0. 

The selection of a dairy breed may seem difficult, as one man 
says Jersey, another Ayrshire and a third Holstein. We have no 
wilt to find with these noble animals; they are the foundation of 
nany grand dairy herds. What is wanted in a dairy cow is the 
staying quality that will put her on the right side of the ledger 
when the books are balanced. One breed that is not as often men- 
tioned as the above is the Devon. As to their milking qualities, 
Dr J. C. Morris of Philadelphia remarks: 

“The cows are noted rather for their length of period in profit 
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than for the quantity given. They milk usually up to within six 
weeks of calving. My herd of Devons has averaged me over five 
times their weight in milk annually for some years, due allowance 
being made for heifers and very old cows which have been retained 
for breeding reasons. Analyses made by the Philadelphia milk in- 
spector show Devon milk to contain nearly 14 per cent solids, of 
which 5 per cent are butter fat and 9 per cent other solids, including 
31-2 per cent casein, 41-2 per cent lactin and 3-4 per cent salts. 
In other words, nearly as much fat as the Jersey, with as much 
casein as the Ayrshire, and more sugar than either. Hence the fat 
globules rise more slowly in Devon milk than in the thinner or 
more watery milk of other breeds. The Devons are easy keepers, 
good rustlers, gentle and kind; in fact, the farmer’s cow.” These 
statements of Dr Morris are borne out by the records of his herd 
as given in the Devon year book for 1904. ' 

No one going into the dairy business will make any mistake 
in choosing the Devon, by using the same care in selecting his cows 
as he would in any other breed. No breed of cattle will do better when 
amount of feed is considered for the amount of profit per head. 
Where the Devon is known the consumer will not change readily for 
any other. On account of its quality it always commands the highest 
price where known, bringing 35 to 40 cents a gallon or 10 cents a quart, 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING SEED OATS 
PROF J. A. JEFFERY, MICIIIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The most iinportant factor in growing a crop of any sort is the 
quality of the seed. This is a matter too often overlooked. The 
size and quality of the crop are as dependent upon the strength and 
vitality of the seed as are the size and quality of the offspring upon 
the strength and vigor of its parent in the animal world. 

In an experiment conducted at the Michigan agricultural college, 
a few years since, large plump kernels of oats, very small kernels, and 
medium-sized kernels were selected for seed from ordinary bin oats. 
These lots of seed were sown in duplicate in separate plots. In rapidity 
of germination, in vigor of growth, and in yield of crop, the largest 
seed stood first, the medium second, and the smallest third. So 
marked was the difference in growth during the early weeks after 
planting that one standing a short distance from them could tasily 
distinguish the several plots. 

CARE OF 

The vigor of seed grain will depend no more upon the size of 
kernel than upon the care given it from the time of harvest up to 
the time of planting. If it has been sufficiently wet to cause sprouting, 
or if it has been subjected to heating and molding, or has been 
allowed to freeze when over-moist, its vitality will have been lessened 
thereby. If the farmer has foreseen all this and has been careful 
to save his seed oats at harvest time, there remains now for him only 
to carefully prepare his seed and test it. The average farmer, how- 
ever, wall depend upon his bin for his seed. 

The following are some of the “woulds” and “would nots” that 
[ should observe in preparing seed oats: 1st, | would not use moldy 

{To Page 402.] 
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SEED NECESSARY. 


“(? ERE Is a Picture of the Only Herd of Polled Old English Wild Forest Cattle Known to Be in Existence 


4 These cattle are owned by Sir Walter Shakerly, bart, of. Somerford Park, Cheshire. 
This herd has been in existence for 200 years or more, and is highly valued by 
They would make a strange appearance on an Ohio or Kentucky 


of the typical polled wild forest cattle in England. 


its owner. The cattle are pure white with black ears and noses. 


The herd is unique in that it is the last 


farm. It is doubtful, however, if the breed will be disseminated, judging from the fact that this herd has been isolated for so long. 
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| op i A Sure 
Money Maker 
On the Farm 


When you buy a Cream Separator 
you cheat yourself if you don’t get 
the machine that makes and saves 
the most money for you. Cream, 























repairs and oil—all represent money. 








&eUnited States Cream Separator 


holds the world’s record for clean skimming—saves cream every day 
that other separators lose. 

Substantial and simple—extremely durable. No joints to work 
loose, no ratchet pin to break off, no exposed gears to be injured—no 
repairs. 

Perfect adjustment of working parts—no oil wasted. 

You can’t make your cows pay you as they should without a U.S. 
Cream Separator. Write for free illustrated catalogue to-day. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company §©'9Ws FAtts 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ia., 
Kansas City, Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal, Portland, Ore., Buffalo, 
- Y., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Que,, Hamilton, Ont. 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 






























SAVE 20 CENTS PER SHEEP ° $32°2i22? wien 
Stewart’s Improved {904 PRicE 


- a ONLY 
Sheep Shearing Machine 
The day of the old fashioned hand shears is past. No owner of 3 
work be done for nothing. Don’t butcher your sheep, Shear 






10 sheep or more can afford to shear by hand, even though the 


with machine and get one pound  enag fens a head, It will 
more than cover the cost of shearing. Send today for valuable 
book, **Hints on Shearing.” It is free and will save you money 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ©O., 285 Ontario Street, Chicago. 

















The Superior 


Cream Extractor! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expe oes not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars- \ 

Superior Fence Machine Co. \ 

307Grand River Ave. etroit, Mich. 






Save the animal-—save your 

y herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 

disease is fatal in time, and it spreads. 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 
back if it ever fails. Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
illustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses. 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 



















“Corn Is King.’ Its wonderful sibilities practical- 
ly deveioped in the newest and latest Silage work; 


|“MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


Anentirely new and practical work on Silos, their con- 
struction and the process of filling, to which is added 
complete and reliable information regarding Silage and 
its composition; feeding and a treatise on rations, 
being a Feeders’ and Dairymens’ Guide. 

.!-- Advantages of the Silo, I¥—How to Make Silage. 
li—Bullding the Silo, V—Feeding Silage. 
ill—Silage Crops. Vi —A Feeder’s Guide, 
212 pages of plain, practical Information for 
practical men. Contains just the things 
you have wanted to know and could not find else- 
where. Copyrighted 1903. Postpaid for 10 
cents, stamps or coin. 


THE SILVER mFG.CO., 



































WATERPRO 
OILED CLOTHING 


RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 
AT THE ST.LOUIS WORLD'S PAIR. 


_ Send us the names of dealers in 
your town who do not sell our 
oods, and we will send you a 
collection of pictures, in colors, of 
fomous towers of the world. sz - 
A.J. TOWER CO., ESTABLISHED 1836. 
" BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., Linited, TORONTO CAN. 



















i i ECONOMY SILO 


wit" “TH doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
wit WU tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
1 





Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
“Frederick, Md. 


ee 
Big profit—rapid growth 
Use Pratts Calf Tonic. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


Wit i 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








ANIMALS 


Prefers Berkshires to Chester Whites. 


F. A. BLANCHARD, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 





I had my first experience with swine, 
breeding Chester Whites. I turned my 
attention to the Berkshires in 1894. I 
bought a pair and let them run with 
the -white pigs. The following spring 
the Berkshire sow raised eight fine 
Then the strife began between 


pigs. 
the two breeds. I was anxious to see 
which would make the best growth 


under the same conditions. The Berk- 
shires were April pigs, while the Ches- 
ter Whites came in March and had 
about two weeks’ start of their rivals. 
I selected four from each lot, as nearly 
equal in all respects as I could pick 
them and kept them by themselves, 
where they were fed and given the 
same attention. They were fed most- 
ly on milk and grain. They were 
butchered about December 20. The 
heaviest, a Berkshire, dressed 321 
peunds and the lightest pig, a Chester 
White, 296 pounds. The difference in 
the two lots was less than 20 pounds, 
in favor of the Chester Whites. From 
the fact that they were older than the 
others, I concluded that the Berkshires 
made the best showing. 

As years went by, I found that the 
Berkshires would raise more pigs out 
of a litter of the same number than 
was the case with the Chester Whites. 
The number produced by each breed 
was about the same, but in my expe- 
rience, the Chester Whites were more 
careless with their pigs. I also lost 
quite a number of whites in the early 
spring with what we called 
“thumps.” I never raised a Berkshire 
pig that had this trouble. I cannot un- 
derstand why, except that, perhaps, the 


Berkshires are more active and take 
more exercise than the whites. As a 
rule, the white pigs remain in their 
nest and get very fat. In my expe- 
rience, it is always the fat pigs that 
succumb to thumps. For two years in 
succession I have had a pen of ten 


Berkshire pigs, not what I wanted for 
breeders, that I have fattened for mar- 
ket. At six months old they average 
200 pounds each, live weight. I con- 
sidered this very 

In the summer I have milk from 40 
cows for my pigs. In the winter I sell 
the milk, as the price is better at that 
time. The milk keeps them growing, 
but when I fatten them, I use wheat 
feed and corn meal in equal parts. I 
usually prepare and show my pigs at 
the county fair every year and have 
been very successful. Last year I en- 
tered nine head at the New York state 


good. 


fair, where I won four first and five 
second prizes. I have always found 
a good market at fair prices for my 
best pigs. The culls are always fed 
for market. I wintered the past sea- 
son, eight brood sows, two boars and 
a bunch of fall pigs. I fed a_ great 


many apples last winter and the pigs 
seemed to do well on them. I have a 
feed cooker and make a mash of oats, 
barley and peas with one-half wheat 


feed. I make a swill as thick as sour 
milk. I feed this morning and night 
with apples at noon. I give them all 


they will eat up clean. 

A great many farmers make a mis- 
take in giving their swine too much 
feed. Starting to breed swine, my ad- 
vice would be to begin on a small 
scale. Increase the stock gradually by 
careful selection and keep the herd up 
to a high standard. By advertising, 
many sales can be made at fair prices. 
New blood should be introduced occa- 
sionally by the selection of some of 
the best animals from other herds. 
In. describing a pig to a customer, I 
usually do not make him out as good 
as he really is. In this way my cus- 
tomers are always satisfied, in that 
they have gotten something better than 
was really represented to them. With 


careful attention to feeding and selec- 


tion, 
should not be more successful 


swine. 


there is no reason why farmers 
with 









Scale for Judging Canadian Cattle. 


The French Canadian cattle breeders’ 
association have recently adopted a 
new scale of points. In cows, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: Head, lean, 
long, feminine and refined in appear- 
ance, 3; neck, thin, rather long, ewe- 
necked, 3; shoulders, light and spare, 
withers sharp, 3; crops, high, straight 


and sharp, 3; spine and ribs, spine 
prominent, vertebrae and ribs open 
spaced, 3; thighs, thin and incurving, 


flank high, 5; hip joints and pin bones, 
sharp, angular, 2; pelvic arch, promi- 
nent, strong and sharp, 2; tail, long and 
tapering, 1; 25. Feeding powers: Bar- 
rel, depth from line of back to navel, 
10; length of body from shoulder to 
hook points, 7; breadth of body through 
middle, 6 (period of gestation to be 
considered); muzzle, broad, jaw strong, 
2; 25. 

Mammary organs: Udder, long, broad 
and deep, extending wll forward and 
well up behind, well let down, but not 
pendulous, all quarters fully and sym- 
metrically developed, fine and elastic, 


not fleshy, teats well placed and wide 
apart, 15; teats, rather large, equal in 
size, not cone shaped, 2; milk wells, 


numerous, large and far forward, 4: 
milk veins and veins on udder, promi- 


nent anu prancning (age to be consid- 
ered), 3; escutcheon, high and wide, 
with thigh ovals, 1; 25. Disposition: 
Eyes, large, prominent, bright, intel- 
ligent and placid, 3; face, broud be- 
tween eyes, 1; movement of ears and 
body, rather slow, not restless, 1: 


Quality: Skin, loose, thin, mellow, with 
fine soft hair, skin, deep yellow in 
ears and on and around escutcheon, ?: 


5. Constitution: Chest, deep, wide 
through heart, full behind and a little 
above elbows, large girth of chest. 

nostrils, large open, 1; loins, broad, 1: 5. 


Symmetry: Horns, not large nor coarse; 
curved, black, white with black tips, 
or vice versa, 1; legs, rather short, 
Straight and well placed, 1; color, biack 
or dark brown, preferably with brown, 
fawn or cream colored muzzle, and a 
brown, fawn or yellow stripe on back, 
2; general including style 
and movement, 6; 10. Total, 100. 


appearance, 


For bulls the scale is as _ follows: 
Head, lean, masculine in appearance 
and of fine contour, 3; neck, rather 
long, muscular and somewhat arched, 
proud and_ vigorous in bearing, 3; 
shoulders, light and spare, withers 
sharp, 3; crops, high, straight and 
sharp, 2; spine and ribs, spine promi- 
nent but not to sume degree as in cow, 
vertebrae and ribs open spaced, 3; 
thighs, thin and incurving, flank high, 
3; pelvic arch, prominent, strong and 
sharp, 2; tail, long and tapering, 1; 20. 
Feeding powers: Barrel, depth from 
line of back .to navel, 10; length of 
body from shoulder to hock points, 7; 
breadth of body through middle, 6; 


muzzle broad, jaw strong, 2; 25. 

Disposition: Eyes, large, prominent, 
bright, intelligent and placid, 3; face, 
broad between eyes, 1; movement of 


ears. and body, rather slow, not rest- 
less, 1; 5. Quality: Skin, loose, thin, 
mellow, with fine, soft hair, 6; skin, 


deep yellow in ears and on and around 


escutcheon, 4; 10. Dairy indications: 
Embryo teats, not less than four well 
developed embryo teats, well forward 


and wide apart, with amplitude of skin 
on rear part of underline, 3; escutcheon, 
high and wide, 2; 5. Constitution: 
Chest, deep, wide through heart, full 
behind and a little above elbows, large 
girth of chest, 6; nostrils, large, ope”, 
Symmetry: 


2; loins, broad, 2; 10. 

Horns, not large nor coarse, curved, 
black, white with black tips, or vice 
versa, 1; legs, rather short, straight 


and well placed, 2; color, black or dark 
brown, preferably with brown, fawn « 
cream colored muzzle, and brown, faW . 
or yellow stripe on back, 10; genera 
appearance, including style and move 
ment, 12; 25. Total, 100. 
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writing advertisers, “I saw your a‘ 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Sanitary Milk Production. 


PROF R. A. PEARSON, CORNELL UNIV. 





Bacteria get into milk from the exte- 
rior of the cow, as well as from a dis- 
eased condition of the udder, due to 
inflammation, bruise, etc. Her skin 
and hair harbor large numbers of par- 
ticles of dust and these are easily 
dislodged so that they fall into the 
milk pail. This kind of contamination 
can be very easily reduced. Fraser 
has found that merely cleaning the 
cow’s udder will reduce contamination 
from that source even more than 90%. 
The air of the stable and in other 
places where milk is exposed is an 
important source of contamination. 
Movement of dry fodder and bedding 
and currents of air which disturb dust 
that has lodged in various places, keep 
many bacteria in the air, and these 
are constantly falling like raindrops 
in a shower. It is found that the num- 
ber of bacteria or clusters of bacteria 
falling into a 4%-inch opening exposed 
in a barnyard, may vary from nothing 
to almost 100. 

The best way to keep dirt and bacte- 
ria from falling into the milk is to 

the sources of this contamina- 


tio » far as is possible, but even after 
that s been done still further protec- 
tio n be had by use of a small top 
milk pail. It has been shown that 63% 
of t dirt that would fall into an 
ordinary milk pail can be easily ex- 


clu 1 by the use of a pail that is 
vered. The advantage of 
thod of reducing milk contam- 


ination is emphasized when we are 
reminded that all dirt cannot be suc- 
cessfully removed by straining. Some 
carefully conducted experiments show 
that only about 47% of dirt falling into 
? } is tuken out by straining, the 
remainder being in solution or so finely 


hat it passed through the 


A small decrease in the diameter of 
the opening of the milk pail means a 
large decrease in the area through 
which dust can fall; for example, a pail 
having an opening 6 inches in diameter 


presents one-quarter as large an open 
space as another pail having an open- 
ing 12 inches. Many old milkers will 
say it is difficult and impracticable to 
milk into a pail with opening of only 6 
inches. Some of them would prefer to 
have a pail 2 feet across the top, and 
probably any of them could direct a 
stream of milk into the cat’s eye at a 





MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 











’, is that of P. Herrick, shown above. 
There is also an ell 20 by 50 feet not shown. The silo is 16 by 16 by 
His old barns were burned August 10, last. He has left nothing un- 
He is largely interested in stock and has 
made provision for a splendid dairy herd. An interior view of the cow stable, 
in the rear, is given in another picture on this page. 


done to make this a model outfit. 


has shown that milkers can easily use 
a pail with a small top when they once 


be decreased by 
projecting upward 
and inward from one side, as suggested 


sterilized much more easily than most 


pound to 300 pounds of water, or about 
gallon of water, 

more than 90% 
the organisms found in milk and there- 


dairy utensils. But steam or hot water 
for sterilizing after 
reports that milk 
a pail cleaned in the ordi- 


bacteria per cubic centime- 
the same milk 








A MODEL BARN IN TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 


What is considered one of the most convenient barns in Tioga county, N 


The horse stable is in front and is 32 


handled in a steamed pail contained 
only 165 bacteria. An exposure of only 
one or two minutes to live steam re- 
sults in killing almost all organisms. 

Some recent investigations by Bergey 
have given special emphasis to the im- 
portance of protecting dairy utensils 
from contamination after they have 
been cleaned and sterilized. They will 
not keep themselves clean, and it is 
very difficult to find a place for them 
that is absolutely free from falling 
dust. Unless this can be done, the 
utensils should be sterilized or rinsed 
with pure water just before using. 

TO THOSE WHO HANDLE THE MILK 

about the same should be said as would 
be said about any person who prepares 
and handles foods in the kitchen. Good 
health, clean hands and clean clothes 
are requisites. It is a simple matter 
to have a special garment to be worn 
when milking. Some neat farmers who 
sell their milk .on the general market 
have adopted this precaution and do 
not find it annoying. 

The contamination of milk, due to its 
age or storage conditions, depends very 

[To Page 402] 




















INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF A TIOGA COUNTY, (N Y) DAIRY BARN 


_ This splendid cow stable is 30 by 60 feet. 
raise in front of the cows on which the silage car is run. 
all cement. The silo is at the end, as shown in the picture of the barn. 
Sidered one of the best in Tioga county, N Y, 


American Agri - ¢ > wa om See 66 " . 
teachings.” sriculturist for many years and says his ‘success has been largely due to the carrying out of its 


It has 40 swinging stanchions. 


The floor is cement with a 15-inch 
The manger is 2 feet wide at top and 1 foot at bottom, 
The feed room is above. The barn is con- 
and belongs to P. Herrick. He has been a constant reader of 
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SEPARATOR 


—— 


Modern 
Separator 
Bowl 


Why buy a separator 
filled with bottomless cake 
pans, punched and bent 
sections of stove pipe, or 
other complicated parts? 


The only modern 
bowl has no contrap- 
tions; is as simple, light 
and easily handled as any 
woman could wish. The 

illustration shows it. 
@ Write for catalog K-100 
and learn about the best 
and most attractive 


separator ever built—the 
Tubular. 





The Sharples Co. P M, Sharples 
Chicago, lil, West Chester, Pa. 














You will remember the quality of a 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 
for our catalogue. 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” WAGON WORKS, 


Earlville, N. Y¥. 





KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Has three times tiie 
ing power of other — 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more le 
More butter. Greater profite. 
Easier to clean and operate. No 
waste. Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Aesults guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. We want good te. 


# KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO; 
34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, ay. 












9 So with knowl 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted =). rr 
stock and fair education to work in an office, 860 a month with 
advancement, steady employment, must be honest and rellable, 


Branch offices of the association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Vete 
Bci iat Dept. 12, London, C. 
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s in 200 sizes; also cutters, blo 
presses. ry free, 
bieskill, M. ¥. 
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No more sick cows 


Pratts Cow Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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Medel Buggies—Money Savers 


Try One a Month Free and See 


You don’t have to empty your pocketbook when you buy a Mode! Buggy. The 
reasonableness of Model prices is a mighty strong point, but we do our talking 
on quality. The Model is in a class all by itself. it is the only One Quality 
buggy on the market. It is the product of a One —_— factory, using the 
best of everything. We carry but one quality of stock. We have but one 
quality of workmanship. Nothing cheap or shoddy can by any possibility 
get intoa Model buggy. Other factories turn out vehicles of various 

grades—a cheap bugry is made and finished up by the same worke 


~ men who make what they call their good buggy—result is the 
' \ workmanship is practically the same. We use nothing but one 
Al Z \\ gente of og oy and ae on one class of workmen, and 
ws je. i— ' producing but one quality of goods there is no chance for 
a A 27a mixing the material and making mistakes. Our New 
= i>” — \><Z ' MODEL TOP BUGGY for 1905 has all of the style, com- 
CT ‘>< 4, fort and wearing qualities of any buggy made, regardless of 
LF OZ price. One foature alone that is worth your consideration is 
A \ \ “dl genuine French Open Head Springs, which are furnished on 
his means easy riding, comfort 

. and durability, and is athoroughly desirable feature. 

The painting is one of the points that we can talk about very strongly. On cheap buggies the less said about the 
aint the better. The upholstering in the cushion and back is equal in style, quality and durability to that of any 
uggy produced and sold for even $25 more money than we ask for our MODEL. 

The top has genuine leather quarters and back stays, with a heavy, all-wool headlining—every thread of it is wool 

and guaranteed fast colors, The general peewee, style and beauty of this job will appeal to you strongly. 
€ 


You can make no mistake in writing for our catalogue and getting a full description of this buggy, together with 
regular rock-bottom prices on all styles of vehicles and harness. 


OUR LIBERAL SELLING PLAN 


We will ship the One Quality Model to you on One Full Month’s Free Trial, and Guarantee the 
Vehicle fully for two years if you decide te buy. 

Get our beautiful One Quality Catalogue and learn all about our goods and our twentieth century 
method of doing business. We will send it free, postpaid, by return mail, 


The Model Carriage and Harness Co., 163 W. Sixth St., Cinginnati, O. 


Plant, Cultivate 
and Spray 


Here are three good implements, a]! essential to suc 
cessful potato culture, The Planter drops 100 per cent. 
of seed correctly; no doubles, 
no misses, no bruised seed. 
The Iron Age Riding Culti- 
vator is adapted tothe best 
care ofthe growingcrop at all 
times. The Sprayer will pre- 
vent blight and the ravages 
of the dread potato beetle, 
Sprayer also hag an ore 
chard attachment. 
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every Model Buggy made by us. 










































Iron Age 
Improved Robbins) 
Potate Planter. 
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IRON AGE| 


Implements 


are made to stand the wear 
and tear of hard service, 
and may be used for other 
purposes than those here 
designated. Wherever these implements are used 
better work and more of it is possible, They save 
time, labor and money. “Iron Age,’’ our new Jree 
book, describes in detail all Iron Age Implements, 
including Wheel Hoes, Beet Drills, Drill Seeders, 
Horse Iloes, etc. Send for the book without delay, as 
it contains valuable information. 

BATEMAN MFG CO., Boxi32 Grenloch, N. 3. 














































































The Right Kind of a* Kicker 


meets every demand of a haying tool to properly cure 
hay. “Stirs it up’—lets in the sunshine, so thatno 
matter how heavy or how wet, the hay willdry quickly, 
color evenly and retain all of its goodness. The John- 
ston does the work right—does it rapidly. Works 
without jar, with the least possible friction and con- 
sequent wear. Does the work just as it should be done 
with least expenditure of power and hand labor and 
with greatest comfort to the operator. Thesteel cons 
struction makes the machine light, compact, durable 
tothe limit. We do not claim that this machine will 
not wear out. We hope to sell you others. Because 
of that hope, we build to please you always. Wedo 
guarantee that the Johnston Tedder will last as long 
or longer than any other machines of the same kind. 
Our free catalogue gives all technical points and 
illustrates the line given the Grand Prize, highest 
award, at St. Louis, Mo., 1904. Wmite for it today. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BOXC-12 BATAVIA, W. Y. 


JOHNSTON 
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JUST ISSUED 


Farm Grasses of the United States 


By W. J. SPILLMAN 
Agrostologist, U. S, Department of Agriculture 


An intensely practical discussion of the farm grasses of the United States of America 
is presented in this volume, It is essentially a resume of the experience of American 
farmers with grasses, and it is safe to say that no other work has covered the ground so 
thoroughly, No attempt has been made to give a connected account of all the grasses 
known in this country, but the aim has been rather to give just the information which 
a farmer wants about all those grasses that have an actual standing on American farms, 
The whole subject is considered entirely from the standpoint of the farmer. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the maps showing, at a glance, the distribution 
of every important grass in the United States; and the reasons for the peculiarities in 
this distribution are fully brought out. The principal chapters treat om the grass crop 
as a whole and the relation of grass culture to agricultural prosperity, meadows and pas- 
tures, the seed and its impurities; the bluegrasses; millets; southern grasses; redtop and 
orchard grass; brome grasses; grasses for special conditions; haying machinery and imple 
ments; insects and fungi injurious to grasses, etc, etc. The methods followed on some 
pre-eminently successful farms are described in detail, and their application to grass lands 
throughout the country is discussed. The discussion of each grass is proportional to its 
importance on American farms. 

This book represents the judgment of a farmer of long experience and wide observations 
regarding the plan in agriculture of every grass of any importance in American farming. 
In its preparation its use as a text book in schools as well as a manual of reference for 
the actual farmer has constantly been kept in mind. The book is most conveniently ar- 
ranged and splendidly indexed, so that the reader may find any subject at a glance, 

Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 2&8 pages, Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.0. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Improving Wheat by Seed Selection. 


J. Ne. HARPER AND A. M. PETER, KY EX- 
PERIMENT STATION, 





Wheat grown in one locality when 
planted in another is subject to influ- 
ences which may produce variations 
in the physical and chemical characters 
of the grain. The influences believed 
to be most potent in inducing such 
changes are food supply, water, light, 
temperature, altitude and _ physical 
properties of the soil or growth in mar- 
itime or saline regions. 

At this station we have noticed that 
when seed wheat brought from other 
parts of the country is grown in Ken- 
tucky, the grain produced contains a 
larger proportion of mealy-looking or 
starchy kernels than the original seed, 
and this change seems to go on from 
year to year, to some extent. In other 
words, hard wheats from elsewhere 
tend to get softer by being grown in 
our climate, a fact generally accepted 
by our farmers. But when the seed 
grown each season was planted the 
next, this change has not been com- 
plete in any of the varieties planted. 

Upon examining any lot of any pure 
variety grown in Kentucky, we 
have found. that the individual ker- 
nels are not uniform in color, outline 
and general appearance. Some will be 
flinty, augular in outline, semi-trans- 
lucent and dark amber colored; others 


plump, starchy in appearance and 
light in color. The dark flinty 


kernels are distinctly harder than the 
light, starchy-looking ones and contain 
more protein,.as shown by our analy- 
ses. The proportion of the hard, flinty 
kernels to the starchy ones. differs 
greatly in the different varieties of 
wheat examined. 

Analyses of the kernels of the two 
types show that in every instance the 
flinty kernels contained more protein 
than the starchy ones. Small, flinty 
kernels do not contain as much pro- 
tein as the large and medium sized 
flinty ones. This variation in the per 
cent of protein between flinty kernels 
of different sizes in the same variety 
probably depends upon the difference 
in the composition of grains from the 
middle and the ends of individual 
heads of wheat. The analyses of grains 
taken frcmn different parts of a single 
head of one variety show that the small 


kernels near the base and tip do not 
contain as large a percentage of pro- 
tein as tle larger kernels in the cen- 


ter of the head. We also conclude 
from our observations that polliniza- 
tion takes place first in the middle 
of the head, which may account for 
the larger gains being in the middle 
of the head. 

By examining the kernels from a 
large number of separate heads it was 
found that exceptin respect to size there 
is very little difference in the physical 
appearance of the individual kernels 
composing any one head of any variety 
examined. The grains from the sev- 
eral heads of any one stool are sensibly 
slike in appearance, that is to say, they 
are all either flinty or starchy, but 
the grains from different stools often 


differed materially, some being flinty, 
others starchy. 
The stage of maturity of wheat at 


the time of harvesting effects the per 
cent of protein in the kernels. Wheat 
cut when fully ripe contains more pro- 
tein than that cut while in the milk or 
dough stage. Nothing supports’ the 
supposition that the flinty, nitrogenous 
grains are unripe grains in which the 
starch had not yet fully developed. In 
most of the samples analyzed, the flinty 
kernels contained more moisture than 
the starchy ones. This indicates that 
the flinty kernels retain more mois- 
ture when the wheat is stored in a dry 
place than do the starchy ones, and 
that starchy wheat absorbs moisture 
more rapidly, in moist air, than flinty 
wheat. 

The results of our tests confirm the 
observation that early maturing va- 





REQUISITES FOR EASTERN FARMING 


rieties of wheat contain more protein 
than do late varieties. The composition 
of starchy kernels is more uniform but 
the averages show a similar falling off 
in protein in the later maturing kinds, 

Our results lead us to believe: First, 
that the flinty kernels in any given 
variety of wheat, and preferably those 
from the middle of the head, should be 


selected for planting in order to de- 
velop a high protein type of wheat. 
Second, that the early maturing va- 
rieties, if equally good in other re- 
spects, are to be preferred for this 


purpose, 


How 1 Succeeded with Alfalfa, 


WILLIAM BIELEFELDT, SR, TALBOT CO, MD, 








Coming here from Colorado a little 
over a year ago, I bought a 200-acre 
place. The soil is a medium heavy 


fine clay, a product of the settlement of 
the waters of the Chesapeake bay. Un- 
doubtedly originally it was very rich, 
but has been impoverished through a 
bad system of farming. During slav- 
ery times the soil had to produce con- 
tinuous crops of tobacco; after that 
they changed to continvors wheat rais- 
ing, with the exception of a cor crop 
every four or five years. As they did 
not keep live stock enough to produce 
stable manure and used a limited 
amount of commercm!] fertilizers, the 
soil became entirely exhausted of vege- 
table matter or humus, and consequent- 
ly of nitrogen. Seeing this state of 
affairs when I settled here, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be abso- 
lutely unprofitable to keep up this wheat 
and corn raising on this exhausted sur- 
face soil. Therefore I resolved to sow 
the whole place in alfalfa, which 
through its deep-going roots depends 
more on the subsoil. To give the alfalfa 
a start in this depleted soil was a puz- 
zle. It was impossible for me to get 
stable manure enough to cover the 200 
acres. 

I thought I would try inoculation with 
nitrogen-gathering bacterit; this I 
ceived through the bureau of plant in- 


re- 


dustry. With this I inoculated about 
1800 pounds alfalfa seed, which I 
sowed on 70 acres at the rate of 25 


pounds per acre. I got an elegant stand 
of alfalfa, better or at least fully as 
good as any of my neighbors had on 


heavily manured land. One of my 
neighbors sowed a patch twice with 
seed not inoculated and without ma- 
nure and never got a stand. All of my 


neighbors predicted that I never would 
get a stand of alfalfa on that poor soil 
without manuring very heavy, but all 
of them are surprised now. I sowed 
all during the summer from May 1 to 
September 1, just as I was able to get 
the land in.shape.. Next summer I am 
going to sow 60 acres more, but will 
sow 30 pounds per acre instead of 25 
pounds, whick I think will be better. 


—_- 


I am highly pleased with the pasteur- 
izers I have used for more than a year. 
One is used for heating the whole milk 
before passing it through the separa- 
tors, one for pasteurizing the skim milk 
and the other for pasteurizing the 
cream as it flows from the separators. 
For these purposes the machines are 
entirely satisfactory. I would not be 
able to get along without them.—[H. 
J. Nieted, Linn County, Ia. 








Ringworm—T. L. M., Maryland, has 
some cows whose hair comes off around 
the eyes and in spots on the neck. Ome 
of the cows dropped a calf (stillborn) 
and the hair could be pulled off its 
body in handfuls. The disease affect- 
ing the cows in ringworm. The calf 
had been dead some time before it was 
born, which would account for 
the hair coming off the skin so easily. 
With a blunt knife scrape the scurf 
off the patches and apply a little tince 
ture of iodine with a feather; repeat 
in a week if needed. 





Read A Personal Word, editorial 


page. 
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"Lima Beans as a Money Crop. 


WILLIAM KOSCHARD, SUFFOLK CO, N Y. 





Six years ago I began growing a few 
bush lima beans, Being satisfied with 
their returns, I planted a few more 
each season. In 1904 I had 2% acres. 
About % acre of these were the potato 
bush lima and 1% acres Burpee’s bush 
lima. The land I am cultivating is a 
coarse sand, high and dry, with very 
little loam. The subsoil is yellow sand 
or gravel. Without heavy manuring 
and fertilizing it would not produce rye 
worth harvesting, but I find that such 
soil just suits lima beans. I manure 
the land in the fall, putting on from 15 
to 20 loads of well rotted barnyard ma- 
nure and plow it under. In April, I 
use half a ton of high grade fertilizer, 
analyzing 3% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash, broadcasting it 

nd plowing the fertilizer under about 
harrowing the ground until 
lanting time, some time about the 
niddle of May, according to the sea- 
on. Harrowing often kills the weeds 

the upper few inches of soil and con- 
serves moisture, 

When I am ready to plant, I mark 
the ground with chains 3 feet apart. 
‘ihat is, I use a pole 18 feet long, to 
which I fasten a thin rope and chain, 


inches, 


th tw ts * 


every 3 feet. Two men take hold of the 
pole, and it doesn’t take long to mark 
out an acre. In the row I mark i5 


inches, for which I have a wheel made 
from old bottoms of barrels and the 


FIELD 


earlier. We pick our green limas and if 
the least dampness is on them I throw 
them on close woven wire and dry them 
in the shade. For home market I put 
one bushel in a bag; for shipment to 
Connecticut, I put 1% bushels in a bag. 
I have received as high as $2 a bushel 
for green lima beans and as little as 2 
cents, after expenses were deducted for 
freight, commission and packing. 

For cultivating, I use a Planet Jr 12- 
toothed cultivator, with a rake. For 
planting and replanting, it will take one 
bushel of dry beans. When you buy 
the seed examine the beans to see if 
they have not been threshed with a 
wooden flail and all cracked inside their 
skin. If planted in that condition they 
will crack the ground and not one out 
of 100 will come up, and the profit for 
the season is gone. Thereisa black flea 
or louse which will attack the green 
bushes. If left alone it will destroy the 
whole crop. When I first commenced 
to plant limas, I put the fertilizer in 
the drill, but if a dry spell follows, the 
potash will come to the surface and 
burn many roots, so I find it safer to 
bfoadcast the fertilizer. I have picked 
as many as 100 bushels green limas on 
a half acre, and as few as 75 bushels. 
No amount of fertilizer or manure will 
give a big crop, if the weather is wet 
at biooming time. Manure too rich in 
nitrogen will give plenty of vines and 
few beans. I would not advise anyone 
to plant limas with the idea of getting 
rich, but if the above directions are fol- 

















the American institute fair, 
quality, 


MAMMOTH WARTED HUBBARD SQUASH 


The Mammoth Warted Hubbard squashes shown above were exhibited at 


New York, last fall. 
being a very large strain of the famous Hubbard and retaining all 


This variety is of unusual 


the excellent features of the parent, with the additional merits of thicker 


flesh, finer color, increased size, better constitution and 
superlative merit, however, is the hard, rough or warty shell 


it adi 
handles of an old cultivator. To the 
Wheel I nail blocks every 15 inches. A 
man pushes the wheel along the marks 
made by the chains, and the ground is 
ready for planting. One of my children 


takes the limas in a small basket and 
drops one bean in each mark. We piant 
them eye down. If the season is dry, 


the ire planted 2 inches deep; if it is 
wet, simply put them in the ground so 
that the first rain will wash their backs 
white As soon as they commence to 
crack the ground I start to hoe them 
by hand, If the season is wet and cold 
a good many will rot. I have cultivat- 
ed more than once, before they were up 
so as to let the sun and air in the 


ground. In cold seasons the wheel 
With blocks is a great help, for I can 
still see the marks where the beans 
were planted and can hoe between them 
without any danger of cutting them off. 

After the beans are all up, for early 
home market cultivate and hoe, and 
hoe and cultivate until. the crop is 
ready for market. Never hoe or culti- 
vate when they are wet by dew or rain, 
as they will be sure to rust. I think I 
travel more miles in my bean ground 
than any two farmers in this section, 
but I always see the returns, for I have 
my limas from three days to a week 


productiveness. Its 
which not only 


ites superior quality, but renders it one of the best winter keepers. 


lowed and the beans are shipped in 
proper condition and with good meas- 
ure, One may expect to realize a fair 
return for his crop. 
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Potato Planting. 
*5. FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

As potato roots spread laterally to a 
distance of 2 to 2.5 feet, the potatoes 
might be planted in rows 4 to 5 feet 
apart with the roots overlapping in the 
feeding ground. The advantage of such 
Gistances would be that intertillage 
could be maintained until quite late in 
the season, and that there would be 
opportunity to spray the plants as late 
as one wished. Whether such distances 
would be economical is a local question 
largely controlled by the supply of 
moisture available fer the crop. In 
Colorado the potatoes are usually 
planted in rows 4 feet apart. In humid 
climates 30 to 36 inches is more com- 
mon, and 27 inches and even less is 
profitable in some cases, Other factors 
are the value of land and the cost of 
labor. Where land is low in value and 





*From advance sheets of book on the 
Potato soon to appear from the press 
of Orange Judd company. r 





CROPS 


labor high, wider rows and the use of 
machinery are necessities. 

The most suitable distance probably 
varies with each variety; it certainly 
varies with some. For spraying pur- 
poses a straggling variety requires 
more space than an upright one. Most 
of the early varieties belong to the 
latter type, and such are planted close- 
ly. Rows 27 to 30 inches apart, with 
plants 8 to 12 inches asunder, for early 
varieties, and 30 to 33 inches, with 
plants 12 to 18 inches asunder, for late 
varieties, are suggested for most east- 
ern conditions. 

The best depth varies to some extent 
with the soil, climate and season. It 
is better to plant deeper on an open 
or light soil than on a compact or clay 
soil in order to insure a more uniform 
temperature and moisture’ supply. 
These conditions aid in the production 
of good quality tubers. In a wet or 
a cold climate shallow planting may 
be good practice. 

The question of depth is important, 
because mechanical diggers must be 
used, and it is essential to know the 
depth to which the machines must 
work in order to dig all the crop. The 
deduction made from various experi- 
ments is that the potatoes developed 
in the surface 4 inches of soil, because 
it was warmer than the 3 or 4 inches 
lewer down. On a sandy loam, under 
New York conditions, potatoes grown 
about 4 inches deep are generally of 
better quality than those grown nearer 
the surface. In other places, those 
grown at even greater depths have 
been observed to be of better quality, 
thus, at North Dakota station, pota- 
toes 5 to 6 inches deep were better 
than those 3 or 4 inches deep in this 
respect. 

As would be expected, the dates of 
planting potatoes vary widely, and the 
only way to deal with the question is 
to give the common dates for a certain 
locality. The reader is advised to in- 
quire of the growers in the locality 
the date considered best, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, it is wise to plant early for 
the district. 

The old method and one still common, 
is to plant potatoes by hand. A furrow 
is thrown out by a common plow, or a 
shovel plow, and, if applied, the fer- 
tilizers, and in some cases the manure, 
are placed in the furrow, the potatoes 
dropped in, and then covered by the 
plow. Generally speaking, the furrows 
should be thrown out so the potatoes 
will be 4 inches below ground when 
the surface is level. It has been deemed 
necessary to place the potato in posi- 





tion, and fix it so that it will not move | 


when covered, 

On a dry, hot day it is inadvisable to 
open the rows much ahead of the 
planters, and the seed should be cov- 
ered as soon as possible to prevent loss 
of moisture. Frequently the rows 
plowed out before the noon meal hour 
and left open for this time, show the 
injurious effect of the loss of moisture, 
especially if the seed is cut. Wherever 
band planting is done, and the tubers 
are not sprouted, the hand planters, 
which are somewhat like hand corn 
planters, may be used with profit. They 
cost $1 to $1.50, and it is claimed an 
active man can plant at least one acre 
per day. Every large grower of pota- 
toes requires a horse planter. From 
six to eight acres will warrant the 
use of such a machine, and it may be 
made to pay for itself in a short time 
by hiring it out—preferably with a man 
to work it. Some machines require one 
man, others two to work them: the 
latter generally do the best work, al- 
though good work is done by the 
former. 





— ctnnlbi 

Rheumatism—s. E. P., New Jersey, 
has six pigs six months old that are 
very lame in their fore legs. They 
seem well otherwise. This ts a very 
common disease among young, grow- 
ing pigs. Give each pig five drops 
Fowler's solution of arsenic and a des- 





sertspoonful of cod liver oil at a dose | 


twice a day; also rub joints of legs 
once a day with soap liniment. 
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Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy conditien of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back is 
also convincing proof that the kidneys 
and bladder are out of order. 


What To Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hold 
water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to get 
up many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp- Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address, 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer's Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle, 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED POTATOES 


Northern grown, vigorous, productive. All the new 
and standards sorts direct from the Growers to You. 
Headquarters for Seed Potatoes. Over 20,000 bushels 
still on hand. Ask for “rock bottom” prices on 
quantities. Any amount from barrels to carloads, 
iso Seed Oats, Corn, Clover and Grass Seeds. 

EDWARD 1 DIBBE ue Tee. 

c , . eedgrower, 

Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 








cabbages, carrots 
end beets and you will know why 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


have a reputation. You will find in 
our new catalogue a remarkable new 
drumhead cabbage,recently red, 
head and shoulders above all varieties 
mow raised. Catalogue free. 


J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


J. H. HALE’S 


Fruits and Plants 


are among the best in America. If you want 
all kinds of berries, peaches, apples, plums, 
chestnuts, asparagus, rhubarb, etc.,for home 
or market, send for free catalogue. Or if 
wanting to double strawberry crop without 
expense of new plants or fertilizer, address 


J. 4. HALE, SOUTH GLASTONBURY, CONNECTICUT 























BUY— INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallos. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“*INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” ali about Paint and Painting 
0, W. INGERSOLL. 269Piymouth Street. Brooklyn, MN. Z 





pack 
Ask abou 1 ri 
F Harrison's Nurseries, Bx 16 Berlin, Ma. 
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SAVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon/. 
Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 


Book on ‘‘WheelSense”’ free, 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx86, Quincy, II1, 


“ Eureka 
Planter 


Plants Corn, Beans, 
Peas, Beets and Tur- 

nip Seed. Plants 
in hills or drills, 
For checking 
in squares, 
furnish 
a wire 
check 
rower, 


Fertilizes 


correctly, plants 
correctly. One 
row furnished 
when ordered. 
Write for cai- 
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BUSINESS END 


A special 






determines the value ofa spreader. 





Beater, successful Rake and Hood distinguish 
the Standard from other spreaders. 


No varying 
in width; no bare spots. Spreads full width 
4% feet. Rake holds all bunches until cut up. 
Hood or wind shield over beater prevents manure 
blowing about. The Hood on the 


STANDARD 


Manure Spreader 


also serves as an Endgate, preventing load pack- 
ing into Beater. Lifts easily, because moves 
away from load; exclusively a Standard feat- 
i ute and puts entire 
machine in operation. A tic return of ap- 
ron. Positivefeed. No racing ofapron on hill- 
side orinclines. Apron only or apron and beat- 
er can be stopped. Six changes by lever—5to 
35 loads peracre. Strongest wheels and frame, 
Team closeto load. Leastcomplicated. Least 
breakage. Write for catalog and learn why the 
Standard is the best investment. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Dept.A, Utica, H. Y, 
Makers of Harrows, Cultivators, 
Potato Harvesters, etc. 






does perfect work in any crop on any kind of land. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


The ideal hiliside cultivator; controlled entirely 
foot levers; easy to handle; the boy can use it. SPRIN 
TOOTH or SHOVEL GANGS. Unequalled for rough, 
stony land; deep or shallow work. Center gang m 
{ta splendid riding harrow. 


SOLD forcash or ON TIME 


‘Write for catalogue and introductory price delivered at 
Eastern shipments from Harrisburg, Pa. 


Heed Mig. Co., 530 Main St. Kalamazeo, Mich, 
Wase Earners 
Pay You... 5 - 


QOUB loans aresecured by mortga, e8 
on suburban homes owned by 
ambitious wage-earners,paying allin- 
terestand part principal monthly. You 
would choose such investments for 
eafety.Weputthemwithinyourreach 














































paying 5% perannum on gums large 
een ere. 1, small Tom dey of er of 
withdraw onservative investors 
80 days’ notice, will appreciate a plan affording all HAY RACKS, $6.50 e $8.50 





HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 

— Folding Chicken Coops with 

yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 

THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


the security and proft without the 

ennoyance of individual mortgage 

loans. Write for particulars. 

Assets, « « « © « « $1,700,000 2 = 

Surplos and Profits, . $160,000 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO,, 
1188 Broadway, New York, 


Investments bear 
earnings from day 
received to dey 
withdrawn. 
Supervised 
New York ae. 
ing Department. 
























































Pin Hoe or Spring Hoe. 
Square Tube Steel 
Frame. Lifting 
Lever at End, 
1 Spring Pres- 






























A Drill 
With a Record 


It has met with the unqual- 
ified approval of farmers who 
have used it for years. Unsurpassed 
for accurate sowing, durability, econ- 
omy, and ease of operation. Work- 
ing parts simple and easy of access. 
Machine perfectly controlled and regulated 
while in motion. Has double run force grain 
feed, with cone gear for change of quantity. Non- 
Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor, thrown out of gear 
by independent lever. This is a drill of highest grade, 
fully illustrating the superiority of the Buckeye line; 
its excellency will appeal to you. Your dealer has it—ask 
him; or write to us for complete descriptive catalogue. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal St., Springfield, Ohio. 










Medium Weight Hoes, which travel 
at Uniform Depth. Accurate 
Land Surveyor. Evenly Bal- 
anced. No Neck Weight, 






























































Ours is the only Manure 
Spreader made pos- 
scssing this advantage, 


ae 


The Succes e Sp er 


is the one to buy. These are among the reasons why: It is the result of 26 years of continuous Manure 
Spreader making. It covers every requirement and every condition for the spreading of all kinds of ma- 
nuro, lime, plaster, ashes, salt, fertilizer, ete., broadcast or in drills. Spreads thick or thin as wanted. 
Apron returns automatically. Spreads largest load in $ to 6 minutes. S st, easiest to loed, spreads 
most evenly and has lightest draft. Made in 4 sizes to suit requirements of all sections. All about it and 
Such more of value in our free book, “Farm Fertility." Write for it. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

















SOIL FERTILITY 


Fertilizers Renovate Run-Down Farm, 
T. B. GRIFFIN, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N Y. 





I have probably spent more money 
for commercial fertilizers than any 
other farmer in this vicinity; and have 

I commenced some 30 
years ago by sowing 200 pounds per 
acre on six acres of clay oats, when 
the wind was blowing a gale toward 
a neighboring woods and it seemed at 
the time that most of the stuff was go- 
ing into the woods; and the results 
seemed to verify the impression. The 
next season I got a grain and fertili- 
zer drill and don’t recall failing 
to get paying results since. 

I have doubled the producing capac- 


made it pay. 


ever 


ity of my farm of 100 acres and tripled 
another. The farm on which I now 
live, 100 acres, I bought eight years 


ago. It is a clay loam and was then 
a typical run-down farm. There was 
nothing plowed and I mowed over the 
whole place (except perhaps 30 acres of 


pasture) and got just 12 tons white- 
wing hay. That fall I started the plow 
and the next spring sowed oats and 


grass seed, with 300 pounds fertilizer 
per acre. Now I 40 to 50 bushels 
good oats to the acre, where eight 
15 bushels of light oats and weed 
per was the former average. 

I have cut 60 to 70 tons of good hay 
on the place each four 
or five years. At the present time I am 
using a fertilizer containing phosphoric 
acid alone, and it has cost me hun- 
dreds of to find out that the 
acid phosphate alone is all that is need- 
ed for my soil. I don’t care whether it 
is in the form of bone meal South 
Carolina rock, so long as I get the per 


get 
to 
seed 
acre 
for 


year .last 





dollars 


or 


cent of available phosphoric acid and 
the price right. I buy in car lots for 
cash and if I don’t need a full car I 


sell to neighbors the balance at about 
cost. 

I keep only stock enough to do my 
farm work and supply the family with 


milk, cream and butter, and to ma- 
nure the six acres of potato ground, 
which is slate, and is all I have 
of that kind of soil. I don’t think it 


pays to use artificial fertilizer for po- 
tatoes on this kind of soil But 
would, if at all, use with rye or wheat 
for reseeding ocasionally. When asked 
whose fertilizers I prefer, I answer that 
when I get a barrel of flour I don’t care 
so long as it is good flour, and when 
I get fertilizers, I only want to know 
that the concern is good for its guar- 


direct. 


antee, and that the guaranteed analy- 
sis and the price are right. 
ooo 


Wood Ashes for Wheat and Clover. 


Ss. B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN. 





I have found wood ashes heipful as 
a top-dressing. In August, 1902, I top- 
dressed for wheat four acres of burr 
oak soil with wood ashes, applying 
about two tons to the acre. The ashes 
were from a sawmill, mostly hard- 
wood, and partly leached. A part of 
the same fieid was heavily dressed with 
good stable manure. A check strip, to 
which nothing was applied, was left 
between the two plots thus treated. 

The fertilized plots retained the lead 
over the check strip the following 
spring and continued throughout the 
summer, the ash plot at least holding 
its own with the manured plot. I esti- 
mated that either the ashes or manure 


increased the yield of wheat ten 
bushels per acre, which made the 
ashes worth $8 per acre to the crop, 
or as two tons were applied to the 
acre, $4 per ton, which makes them 
worth the hauling. That is all they 
cost me. 

The land was seeded to clower. Last 


season the stand of clover was the 
poorest in this vicinity that it has been 
for years. The check strip bore almost 
nothing but sorrel, and the portion 
manured was not much better, but that 
to which ashes were applied bore a fine, 
uniform stand of clover. The line was 
s0 closely drawn between the ash plot 


and the adjoining untreated check plot 
that the position ot shovelful of 
ashes could be seen by rank clover, 

This seems good proof that  hard- 
wood are valuable for clover as 
»ell as for wheat. It is possible that 
a part of this value was due to the 
iine of the ashes correcting the acidity 
of a soil too sour, and thus preventing 
the growth of the sorrel, which requires 
acid land. 

The increase in the clover crop, du2 
to the ashes, was perhaps one ton per 
ecre. At $8 per ton for the hay this 
would make another $4 per ton to add 


each 


tne 


ashes 


to the credit of the ashes. 

I cut a good crop of well filled clover 
seed from the ash plot. The stand 
was much lighter on the manure 


dressed portion of the field. 


This field will be planted to corn in 
the spring, and the network of clover 
roots in the ash dressed portion of 
it will be a great benefit to the corn 
crop, which may mean another $4 for 
the ashes. 

While I do not claim that the ashes 
were worth $16, which is $4 above the 
chemist’s estimate of the lime, potash 
and phosphoric acid contained, yet we 
are justified in this case in placing 
their value at least $8 per ton. 

——$ $$ $< —————— 


Formulas for Making Fertilizers at 
a cost of $5 a ton, “just as 
commercial fertilizers that the 
poor farmers $25 to $50 a ton,” are 
uiways at this season, either by 
peddlers or by advertisements in jour- 
nals that exercise no supervision over 
their advertizing columns. Usually it 


good 


cost 


as 


sold 


is the old scheme of trying to make 
something out of nothing. No farmer 
need pay from 50 cents to $5 for the 
“farm right’ to fertilizer formulas, 
since directions for all sorts of com- 
posts ‘or for mixing various fertilizer 
materials are given repeatedly in 
eur columns each year, 25 such for- 
mulas are in the American dAgricul- 
turist year book for 1905, or can be 
had by consulting experiment station 
bulletins and reports. ‘Prof’ PD. W. 


Jewell offers, to anyone who pays him 


$2 for a book, “‘the free gift’’ of u fore 
mula for a fertilizer consisting of 100 
pounds common salt, 100 pounds lime 


quarts liquid ammo- 


> 


with ten 
pounds potash and 25 

‘Iron salts,” mixed with ten bushels 
of fine sand “to reduce the chemicals 
to the proper organic base!’" No farmer 
can afford to buy liquid ammonia as a 
source of nitrogen, when he can get 
that element so much cheaper in dried 
blood, nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, etc. Salt has some slight value 
en certain soils and crops under certain 


slacked 
95 


nia, 2 pounds 


conditions, while on others like tobrc- 
co, lettuce, etc, it may be very detri- 
mental. Potash in the form of wood 
ashes, sulphate of potash, muriate of 
potash or kainit, is a standard fer- 
tilizer, but this ‘‘professor’s’” formula 
does not even state in what form the 
potash is prescribed. Neither does he 
specify the form of “iron salts,’”’ which 
at best have slight, if any, value as 
plant food. His formula makes no pro- 
vision for phosphoric acid. And as for 


sand in fertilizers, the better place is 
tc have “sand” in your backbone! 





With a Spreader manure wil! cover 
more ground and do more good than 
it would do if it was put on in the 


My spreader han- 
manure a year 
year. It 


old-fashioned way. 
dies about 250 loads of 
and I cover 25 to 30 acres a 
costs me about half much to haul 
manure with the spreader as it would 
with a common farm wagon.—[G. 
Wheatley, Sussex County, Del. 


as 


Loss of Appetite—P. S., New Jersey, 
has a pig that has no appetite for any 
kind of food. Give one teaspoonful 
each tincture of ginger and gentian at 
a dose in two tablespoons milk three 
times a day. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowke!’s 
They enrich the earth. 


fertilizers, 





Important Items in Road Building. 


*J. W. HUNTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The whole work of road construction 
is of vast importance, but there is no 
branch of the work that deserves more 
attention than does the question of 
proper grading of the foundation upon 
which the metal is to be placed. This 
also includes the collateral question of 
drainage. 

It is a difficult matter to get the 
farmer to understand the necessity for 
grading and proper drainage, and to 
reduce ascents to a minimum. They 
fail to appreciate or realize that upon 
a level road a horse can move a full 
or maximum load, while on a grade of 
1% he can draw but 90% of a full load, 

a grade of 2.5% he can draw 
>» of a full load, 
undoubtedly 


and on 
but 75‘ 
Grading the 


adds to 


*Extracts from an address given at 
Hartford, Ct, at an annual meeting of 
the American road makers’ convention. 


GOOD 


first cost of constructing a good road, 
but once it is well done it is done for 
all time, and it pays to do it. The 
work is largely a campaign of educa- 
tion, instruction and practical object 
lessons. Farmers must have time to 
think about it, to discuss it in all its 
bearings at their farmers’ clubs, etc. 
Show them good roads made so by ju- 
dicious grading and drainage and that 
they are the ones benefited by the work 
and you will have no more trouble in 
that direction. 
SUMETHING BESIDFS THEORY NEEDED. 


Many young men are spending time 
and money in acquiring a college and 
scientific education. They enter the en- 
gineering field and take up special 
branches, but very few take up the 
subject of road building and make that 
a special study. We have many theo- 
rists on road building, but few scien- 
tifically practical road builders. 

Our practical road builders are men 
from the ranks; practical men who 


ROADS 


have kept their and ears open, 
men who do things and know the re- 
sults obtained. A scientifically trained 
man, in order to become a good prac- 
tical road builder, must know how to 
do things; must not only know how a 
road should be built, but be able to 
build it; if necessary, take a shovel and 
show how the material should be placed 
on the foundation prepared for it. 

I believe we will, in the near future, 
find every scientific school, college or 
university having a special department 
or course on road building, in which all 
the practical details will be studied as 
well as the scientific ones. Young men 
will be trained and fitted for practical 
road builders as they are now trained 
in bridge construction, sanitary engi- 
neering and kindred branches. 


eves 


=—_- 


Cider Vinegar—c. W. P., New York: 
The legal standard for cider vinegar in 
New York state requires that it con- 
tain not less than 4.5% acetic acid and 
solids. Not all unadulterated farm 
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comes up to these require- 
The principal conditions under 
which apple juice may contain less 
sugar than is required, are that the 
fruit from which it is made may be un- 
ripe; the juice may be made by treat- 
ing the pomace with water, allowing it 
to stand and pressing it a second tiie; 
the apples may be badly decayed; and 
apples may be used which normally 
contain, even when ripe an insufficient 
amount of sugar. If you would send a 
sample of your vinegar to the New 
York experiment station at Geneva, 
they will test it for you, which would 
give you a perfeci guarantee as to its 
strength. 


vinegar 
ments. 


Destroying Chickweed—One of our 
correspondents, B. F. Frank of Mary- 
land, wants some reader who has had 
experience with chickweed to tell him 
how to destroy it. Answer through 
these columns, 


Read “A Personal Word," editorial 
page. 


= 
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A Vermont 


Farmer Uses 


Bradley’ 


For 


Thirty Years. 


Mr. E. R. Towle, of Franklin County, Vt, writes: “About thirty years ago I commenced 


to use the Bradley fertilizers. 
Bradley’s was the leading kind then made, and it fully sustained its reputation and name, 


and I am glad to say that it still does so after so many years of use. 
years on corn, potatoes and grain with good success. 


with the manure made on the farm in the production of good crops and in 


Sustaining the Fertility of the Soil 


Farmers should make all the manure they can and then use a liberal amount, generally 
the more the better, of quick-acting fertilizers like Bradley's that assist so greatly in giving the 
crop an early and vigorous start—a most desirable object with us at the north—as well as 


carrying them forward to successful maturity. 
For this purpose I BELIEVE THE BRADLEY FERTILIZERS RANK AMONG 


THE FOREMOST IN VALUE, paying a good return for the investment.” 


I used these fertilizers for 
I have found them of great help along 


Why Experiment, when Bradley’s Fertilizers Produce Results Like These? 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| HENCH’S ,2", 
Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator fon (outle 

Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Fompiete in 
One Machine. 


COLD’ MEDAL 


at World’s Fair, Bt. 
Louis. A wonderful. 
improvement in culti- 
vators, com)ining every 
BRpossible movement of 
gangs and wheels re 
} ow yD Easily chan ae 
ere 
Thousandsin use. M’f’r's of all Lkind of Ag" olin im 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold ‘Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 


450,000 TREES 








MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


’ from less apples and more wine 












from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 

for the press. 
CIDER 


HYDRAULIC Press 


for custom work in your / 
locality will - 
money-maker, 
sizes, hand or power. 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Cata FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. } 



















































NO. 32 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
er Room 12¢C Me. 39 Cortlandt St, New York, ¥. Y. 
mall Fruitecte. Beet roct- 


@d stock. “Gemine, chee o cheap. po e currants mailed for K é 


loc. redonia, N. Xe od r Ai 





















other fruit trees at wholesale 





and 
wices. Cireular free. 
S. JOHNSTON, Box 8, Stockley, Del. 











(900, 000 GARDEN ROOTS finbart,” Garden Seed, 


ere, Roses. Catalog. W. N. Searff, new Daritele0: 






P ADJUSTABLE’ 


Weeder and Cultivator. | 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Kills weeds 
stirs soil, preserves moisture at plant roots. 7} 

feet wide, narrows to 30 ins. Famous Hallock 
flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of many 
photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work, 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator, Runs 
on the row, where shovels 
can't go. Weeds, cultivates, un- 
covers corn, levels. Makescorn 
cultivation complete. Send for circu- 
lars of We 7 Cultivators and 
Attachments. 
KEYSTONE “FARIA MACHINE CO.. 
154: N, Beaver Street. York, Pa. 


















A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library F eae in the home of 
every intelligent avriculturist. Thecostis merely 
nominal--The terins unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 
& postal to ‘Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me pare 
ticulara of your revolution in book trade, as adver. 
tised in this journal then sign your name, post 
office and state. 
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¥. ilverizing Harrow 


| ACME Bey 
<<} Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


SENT OR TRIAL. 


To be 














3 to ers feet 7 \ 


ents 
“OWanted. — 


















returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts. pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
cel and wrought iron 
ndestructibie, 
Catalog and booklet, 
“Anideal Harrow” by 
HenryStewart sent freee 


I deliver f. 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Lonisville, Kansas Gity, ieee San Francisco, Portland, ete, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St 
AANSAS CITY, MO 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Water and W. Gay Sts. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

a ew PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, _—— . 
and GRAPE vines at 


‘RUI ¢ : REES WHOLESALE; in writing 


or our free catalog ask forWholesale Surplus listorit will not be sent with catalog. 


H. S. WILEY & SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y. 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 


T ES $5 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID. dzisc's%tiuostistsate'aus 
REE 





























CURRANTS, BERRIES 




























Fumigate kinds of trees’ and plants CHEAP. 
Remember we BEAT ai a reltabie Nurseries in Quality and Price, 
Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 








enable yon to do two days’ work in one, easier, cheaper better, with less 
Planet Jr. Tools fatigue. They pay for themselycsinaseason. Wr-tct lay fora freecopy 
of the famous 1905 Planet Jr. ‘Catalog, @ finely-illastrated, instructive handbook every planter ought 
tohave. Describes entire Planet Jr. line, _ uding seeders; wheel hoe s; hand, one and two-horse culti- 


vators; harrows ; sugar beet cultivators, 
is a hill and drill seeder, single or double wheel hoe,@ 
No. 25: Combined Seeder cultivator, a plow. Marks; ; sows in continuous rows 


or hills; loosens soil ; kills weeds; cultivates all depths ; furrows: ridges, etc. Works between or astride 
rows; to or from pl: ants. Extremely light running ; changes made almost instantly. Its wide range of 
usefulness makes it a favorite everywhere. 


isa remarkably efficient Culti- 
No. 8. Horse Hoe vator and Hoe, meeting per- 
fectly the many needs for which it is intended. Extra-high 
stiff steel frame, with interchangeable non-clogging, self- 
polishing standards. Closes to 9 and opens to 25 inc ches. 
Patent depth-regulators; adjustable handles; reversi- 
ble hoes, and many other exclusive features, 


Be sure to get the catalog. 
BINS. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1107 E, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















"ERTISERS on Editorial Page.. 


See OCR GUARANTEE of LDV 








HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


Experience with Dust Spraying. 


G. E. ROWE, MICHIGAN. 





The use of dust poisons to destroy 
insects and fungi in our orchards is 
as yet in an experimental stage, but 
those who have carried on the experi- 
ments in the largest and most thor- 
ough way, speak very highly in praise 
of the method. Like all other new 
methods of doing things, there are al- 
ways some who do not do it right and 
then condemn the method because they 
do not succeed. 

I have only used it one year, but ob- 
tained splendid results and I shall use 
it again this year. I use lime as a car- 
rier and a whirlwind duster machine, 
weighing about 75 pounds, to scatter 
the dust. In this lime I put copper 
sulphate and arsenite, so as to have 
in one mixture a complete insecticide 
and fungicide, the same as I would in 
the water solution or bordeaux. I take 
100 pounds stone lime and place it 
in a tight mortar box 10 feet long and 
5 feet wide, with boards 1 foot high 
on sides and ends. Over this I sprin- 
kle eight gallons of water slowly so 
as not to puddle the lime or paste it. 
This will not slake all of the lime, but 
will start it, then work it, thoroughly 
and quickly for 20 minutes or until the 
lime is all slaked into a very dry pow- 
der, 

Over this 100 pounds dry, hot, well- 
slaked lime I sprinkle 16 pounds pul- 
verized copper sulphate, for fungi, ten 
pounds powdered sulphur for scale 
and lice, one pound paris green for 
chewing insects, codling moth and cur- 
culio, then stir thoroughly with hoe for 
20 minutes, or until the copper sulphate 
and sulphur are thoroughly dissolved 
with the lime. Then I take a tight 
barrel with one head out, make two 
cleats, 1 foot below the top on the in- 
side, set on these a round sieve that 
will just fit in with %4-inch mesh. Put 
in the sieve two or threé shovelfuls of 
the dust and put an old carpet over 
the top and then shake fhe barre] and 
repeat the process until all the dust is 
sifted in. 

Now put barrel and duster on a stone 
boat or light wagon and you are ready 
for a half day work for a man and 
boy. This amount of dust will go over 
from five to eight ucres of six-year or- 
chard and do a thorough job, if dust 
is thoroughly prepared. The dust will 
travel over the orchard in such clouds 
that it will appear from a distance to 
be on fire, and every leaf and branch 
will absorb a portion of the poison. 
The trees are never too dry to hold 
enough of this dust to destroy the pests 
and if applied 24 hours before a rain 
it will not wash off, for it soon forms 
a paste with natural moisture on leaves 
and bark of trees. I apply the dust 
at the same seasons of the year and the 
same number of times as the liquid is 
applied. 





Potato Growing on My Farm. 


IRVING D. COOK, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 





My experience during the past year 
in growing potatoes shows what can be 
done by slight deviation from the or- 
dinary methods followed in this lo- 
cality. Instead of plowing the ground 
for potatoes after the spring crops are 
planted, as is usually practiced here, it 
was plowed nearly a month earlier and 
allowed to remain until the usual time 
of planting. The field was thoroughly 
and deeply worked with a four-horse 
spring-tooth lever harrow. This was 
delayed until conditions were most fa- 
vorable, after preparing the ground as 


an ideal seedbed. It was moist, loose 
and friable. At the same time I dis- 
covered myriads of weeds that were 


just beginning to make their appear- 
acre. Potatoes were then planted about 
June 1, our usual time here, in drills 
with a planter. The Rural New Yorker 
was the variety used. With some mis- 
givings I have continued planting this 
variety every year since it was first in- 


troduced, but during the last three 
years the price of seed was so high 
that I have used a good many culls or 
seconds from the market stock for seed 
purposes. 

Owing to the heavy applications of 
barnyard manure which I plowed un- 
der, I had some fears that scab would 
appear. Early and frequent cultivation 
was given until the heavy growth of 
vines obstructed work. The few beetles 
that appeared were kept in check by 
the use of a hand _ sprayer. Only 
one application of bordeaux was given 
with a four-row sprayer during the sea- 


son. The nine acres were dug just be- 
fore the destructive freeze in Septem- 
ber last. We used a four-horse digger. 
The yield was over 200 bushels per acre 
of large, uniform, smooth tubers, com- 
paratively free from rot and scab. This 


was not considered a phenomenal yield 
by any means, but the theory that like 
begets like and that planting small po- 
tatoes continuously tends to the dete- 
rioration of the stock, or that heavy 
manuring fosters the development of 
scab and rot, does not seem to hold in 
this case. The results were the. oppo- 
site of what is generally believed here. 
We are often puzzled to know just what 


is best to do, but in this case we be- 
lieve that éarly spring plowing tended 
to retain the needed moisture that con- 


tributed largely to these favorable re- 
sults. The value of a heavy application 
of manure and extra cultivation are 
factors that should not be overlooked. 
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Strawberries for Special Purposes, 
W. G. GREEN, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 








The soil on which strawberries have 
been grown at the experiment station 
is a loam with a considerable quantity 
of fine sand or silt mixed with the clay. 
Usually the matted row system is fol- 
lowed, but recently the hill system was 
also used, nearly the entire list of va- 
rieties being grown by both methods. 
Most of the well-known varieties have 
been included in the trials. They have 
served as standards of comparison. As 
a rule the varieties have been under 
observation and trial for several sea- 
sons. With each variety notes are tak- 
en each year on habits of growth, time 
of blooming and fruiting, fruitfulness, 
size, color, firmness, quality, etc. These 
serve as a basis for estimating the va- 
rieties. From the large list the fol- 
lowing are selected as the most satis- 
factory for the various purposes named: 


Early—August Luther, Cameron’s 
Early, Excelsior, Johnson’s Early, 


Thompson's Early. 

Midseason—Kittie Rice, 
son’s Beauty, Sample, Senator Duniap, 
Haverland, Warfield, Pocomoke, Green- 
ville. Other midseason varieties which 
seem to promise well are Robbie, Net- 
tie, Mark Hanna, Lyon, Granville, Chal- 
lenge, Cardinal. 

Late—Yant, Brandywine, 
Lester Lovett, Robbie, Nettie. 

Home garden (chosen because of ex- 
cellent flavor)—August Luther, Mar- 
shall, Brunette, Kittie Rice, Nettie, 
Robbie, Corsican, Granville, Yant. 

Local markets (prolific varieties)— 
August. Luther, Kittie Rice, Marie, 
Pearson’s Beauty, Sample, Haverland. 

Long shipment and canning—War- 
field, Senator Dunlap, Granville, Gan- 
dy, Cardinal, Excelsior, Lyon, Marie, 
Pearson’s Beauty. 

Se on 

Arsenate of Lead—Put four 
arsenate of soda (50% strength) in two 
quarts water in a wooden pail, and 
11 ounces acetate of lead, four quarts 
water in another wooden pail. When 
hoth are dissolved, dilute with water 
to make 150 gallons. Warm water in 
the pails will hasten the process, For 
the elm leaf beetle use instead of 
150 gallons water. 


Marie, Pear- 


Gandy, 


ounces 


25 


generally injured 
connection with 
of am- 


Raspberries are 
where lime is used in 
nitrate of soda and sulphate 
monia. 
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Peach Urowing in the Far South. 


W. L. VAN DUZOR, FLORIDA, 





The first important step in building 
a peach orchard is the soil. Select roll- 
ing pine land, high enough to afford 
perfect drainage, tile drainage always 
preferred, Virgin soil is much better 
than old fields, because of its freedom 


from insects, weeds, ete. It must be 
deep, sandy loam, with yellow subsoil 
underlaid with clay, if possible; but 
with a good yellow subsoil one can do 


well without the clay. Such land can 
be purchased for $5 an acre, sometimes 
less, but nearness to the express station 
is advisable, to avoid long haul over 
rough roads. The clearing of pine tim- 
ber and breaking will cost $25 an acre. 


The choice first early varieties are 
Jewell, Early Bidwell and Honey; the 
choice second early are aWldo and late 


Bidwell; but for profit only the first 
early varieties should be planted. Soon 


after the trees are set the buds will 
begin to start. When the sprouts are 
6 to 8 inches long, the best three or 
four sprouts near the top of the body 
Should be selected and all others re- 
moved. 

I find January the best month to 
plant. The trees planted in this cli- 
mate are the Japanese varieties, bud- 
ded on native peach stock, and cost 
about 6 cents each at the nursery. The 


branches are all removed, and the body 
Ir ae 








branches. They will then form a nice 
shaped tree. No more cultivation is to 
be given until the buds bloom in the 
spring, when the work of the first year 
is repeated, except that double’ the 
amount of fertilizer is applied and in 
July about one ton of high grade ashes 
per acre is also broadcasted around the 
trees. Trees will bloom and set fruit 
the first year, but I always remove all 
the fruit from one-year-old trees. The 
second season about one-third the 
growth is pruned back. The grubs 
should be etxerminated twice each year, 
I keep trash away from the trees at 
all times and never use animal manure, 
The second year will give a good crop. 

A successful peach grower of this 
county, F. L. Woodham, writes as fol- 
lows: “I have always kept my trees 
constantly cultivated, giving a good 
fertilizing early in the spring, and al- 
ways thinning out very severely, often 
as much as three-fourths of the fruit, 
and not allowing any stung or marked 
fruit to stay on the trees. In my opin- 
ion one of the most important things 
in shipping peaches to the northern 
markets is to know just when to pick 
the fruit, so as to be sure of its reach- 
ing its destination in good order. I 
would much rather have the fruit a 
little green than too ripe. Then, too, 
I always take the trouble to pack the 
fruit so that it will look attractive and 
clean when it reaches the market, and 














GROWING PEACHES IN FLORIDA FOR MARKET 


has been attended with some difficulty, 
ditions, but by careful selection a few v 


owing to the peculiar climatic con- 
varieties are proving successful and 


sever: 7 very good orchards have been planted during the past few years. Our 


shows a 
The trees have made 
further 


illustration 
Osceola county. 
promising. For 
t ic € > 
,on this page. 


cut back to about 15 inches before set- 
ting. They are then planted about 20 
feet apart, in the usual manner of 
planting fruit trees. As soon as plant- 


ed, the little trees should be fertilized 
With a well-balanced commercial fer- 
tilizer, one pound to each tree. - This 
manure should analyze about 3% am- 
monia, 10% phosphoric acid, 12% pot- 
ash, composed of nitrate of soda, bone 


flour and 
Cultivatic 


high-grade sulphate potash. 
» should commence and con- 


tinue until about November 1. The 
young trees should be fertilized in July 
with the same application as in early 
spring. Abvut November 1 the _ soil 
should be removed from around the 
roots of the trees near the bodies, and 


a careful search made for grubs; and 
some method used to exterminate them. 
Then should be applied broadcast five 


pounds to each tree a fertilizer com- 
posed of three parts steamed bone 
flour and one part high grade potash, 
thoroughly harrowed into the soil. The 
trees will grow 6 to 8 feet the first 


jyear. Some time in December the ortg- 
inal limbs must be cut’ back to where 
they first branch, leaving three 


2%-year-old orchard, belonging to F. L. 


details about peach 


Woodham of 
a splendid growth and the venture is 
culture in Florida, see article 


have always found it paid me well to 
do so. This last season, after shipping 
2000 crates, some as far north as Prov- 
idence, R I, I did not have a single 


crate arrive in bad condition. I put 
the first peaches on the New York 


market this year and received $8 a 
crate Most of my crop brought $4.50 
to $5 a box and none under $3.75. The 
crop averaged over 100 crates per acre. 
There is good money in the peach bus- 
iness if one will cultivate his trees thor- 
oughly, prune and thin heavily, and 
only ship fine fruit.’’ 

My experience in the fruit business 
corroborates the above statements of 
Mr Woodham. The life of the peach 
tree in South Florida depends entirely 
upon its care; I have peach trees 25 
years old bearing a full crop each year, 
apparently in full vigor. Our peach 
season begins May 1 and lasts three to 
four weeks for shipping. I know of no 
fruit tree so easily grown, or one that 
will give returns so quickly in Florida 
as the peach. The tree requires no 
more attention, nor the shipping more 
care, than any successful business de- 
mands. I grow a peach orchard with 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


less cost and labor than two crops of 
and then I have a permanent 
crop that will pay at least $300 an acre. 
Our peach trees are in splendid con- 
and prospects are good for 


corn, 


dition now, 
a fine crop next spring. 


Intensive Cabba ge Growing. 


Cc. G. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





A crop of cabbage can be grown and 
harvested in from 90 to 100 days, ad- 
of two crops in one 


mitting, therefore, 

year. ‘This means 
heavy feeding, and, 
profitable returns. For the first early, 
we grow Jersey Wakefield. Because 
of its hardiness, rapid growth and hard 
heading habit, it is, in our experience, 
unequaled. For second early, we grow 
the large or Charleston Wakefield, 
Henderson’s Early Summer and Early 
Dwarf Flat Dutch. The seed is sown 
for the first early in September, in 
well-enriched beds and when the plants 
are from 2 to 8 inches, they are pricked 
out into cold frames, protected with 
oiled muslin or glass, or in the open 
ground in a place protected from the 
north and west winds. 

The objection to these wintered-over 
plants is that, on account of age, many 
will go to seed and are liable to be 
covered with the aphis, which is very 
destructive to early cabbage. We pre- 
fer and have better success with spring 
plants. These are started in a hotbed, 
under glass, in February, and when 
from 2 to 3 inches are pricked out into 
cold frames, and if not too thick in the 
seedbed rows, will be ready to trans- 
plant in the field by March 15 to April 
1 or later. These spring-grown plants 
will head up earlier and make more 


intensive culture, 
for the outlay, very 


heads to the acre than wintered-over | 


plants. The best soil is a good sandy 
loam that is well 
mus from the growth of former crops 
of clover or other legumes, one 
is friable. 

This should be thoroughly pulverized 
and leveled to prepare it for planting. 
We use a potato planter, making the 
rows 3 feet apart, distribute the phos- 
phate in the row and make the ridge 
for the plants at one operation. With 
the machine, we can do the work very 
cheaply and very rapidly. The ridges 
are leveled down with a plank drag, 
which covers two rows at once 3 inches 
deep. The fertilizer is applied at the 
rate of 1000 pounds to the acre, and is 
a home-mixed, medium high grade, an- 
alyzing 4% nitrogen, 7% phosphoric 
acid and 6% potash. We want strong 
plants with good root system. They 
are set 18 inches apart in the 3-foot 
rows, taking about 10,000 to the acre, 

CULTIVATION IS DONE EAKLY 

and thoroughly and continued until the 
cabbage begins to head. When _ the 
plants are ready to head and the soil 
freshly cultivated, we apply nitrate of 
soda, at the rate of 200 pounds to the 
acre, on the row close to but not on 
the plants. One application of soda 
costing $5 has increased the yield $40. 
When the soda is used, the heading 
will be more general and rapid and 
the heads more crisp and tender. Under 
conditions reasonably favorable, the 
yield will be from 7000 to 9000 market- 
able heads io an acre, making an aver- 
age of 8000. 

As fast as the cabbage is harvested, 
the stalks are cut and soon decay and 
are out of the way of the second crop. 
The first, or early crop, 
marketed by the first of July. The 
land is then prepared for the second 
or late crop, as thoroughly and in the 
same way as for the first crop, again 
applying 1000 pounds fertilizer in the 
row and 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
as a top-dressing. The plants for the 
late crop are grown very cheaply in 
the open ground, by sowing the seed 
in a well-prepared bed the last of May. 
The plants will be large enough te 
transplant to the field from July 1-15, 
putting them the same distance apart 
as for the early crop, requiring about 
10,000 to the acre, 


supplied with hu- | 
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Better Fruits—Better Profits 


Better peaches, apples, pears and ber- 
ries are produced when Potash is 
liberally applied to the soil. To insure 
a full crop, of choicest quality, use a 
fertilizer comtataing not less than 10 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our practical books of information ; 
they are not advertising p 
special fertilizers, bat are authoritative treatises. 
Sent free for the asking. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Strect, New York. 
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TREE 


and Small Fruit plants at bm agent's 








that | 





is usually all | 





FRUIT and 
Ornamental 
Trees, Rone Baie 


prices. Correspondence soli- 
Fited. Capital, $100,000.00. 
Established 25 years. 300 acres. 
750,000 Apple, Peach and 
Cherry Trees for sale. Sec- 
rets of Fruit Growing, 150 
photos, mailed for 10 cents. 
We will sell you 12 1 
pe vines, Ls table v: 
fies three red, three white, 
and six black, for $1.00, deli 
ered to you free. Send for our 
Free Fruit Book and sample 
copy of Green’sFruit Magazine, 


oa NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











fruit. Send for our ~~ eo ofd 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro 


| a pct in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
Ma 





SEED CORN AND OATS 


Improved Leaming Corn. Variety selected for seed. 
Matures early. Holer’s White Corn. White ¢ ‘ob one 
Extra early. Both varieties $1.25 per bu. F. 0, 
Norwalk, 0. Famous Big Four Oats, reel AD, 
Greatest Producers, 50c per bu. F, 0. B, Norwalk, 0, 
Samples on request. Bags FREE, 

Mead & Woodward, Seedsmen, Norwalk, 0. 
















For All Leaf Eating Insects 


spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


it will not burn. ft sticks 
and will not wash off. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Be sure and get Swift's. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us. 














eas ) 


SPRA 
Great cleaning AUTO-SF on Y. 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 










ca of hi high 
ade hand and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
rite us if you = » 

E.c. 4&co 
269 State St., Teche N. ¥. 


PRAY ine") 


PERFECT. AGITATORS w ith Automatic B 
for cleaning valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumps. ost free. «| ‘ctlocutatie’ @ tooling tf you use our pumps.” 


Field Force Pump Co. 10 1f1tth St. Elmira, N.Y. 































Millions of Bushels 
Rnasianne Uy scales furgt and worn, coud Neve 


Pa ceets EXCELSIOR R SPRAYERS. 


Write for money saving ca 
WM. STAHL, poo A Quincy, tl. 








The Perfection Sprayer 


combines hand and horse power,and has both cart and 
} a It’s simple, reliable, practical and durable. 
Serer 8 everything, trees, potatoes, vines. Catalogue, 
ling how to spray and containing v valuable formulas, 


Fhotens Peppter, Box 35, Hightstown, —_ 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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You Gant Get Cheated 
on Split Hickory Buggies 


First—Because they are made bya concern with a reputa- 
tion to protect that is founded on honest material and work- 
manship and honest and fair treatment of all customers. 


Second—Every piece of material in a Split Hickory Buggy is guaranteed 
for two years. 

Third—Every Split Hickory Buggy is sent out on a positive, definite 30 
Days’ Free Use Plan, backed up by an absolute agreement on our 
part to take back any buggy at our expense if it is not satisfactory to 
the purchaser, refunding every cent of the purchase price. Our Two 
Year Guarantee gives you better protection than if you came to our 
factory to order your own buggy and watched the process of its man- 
ufacture from the time the hickory is split from the log until it reaches 
the shipping room, where the finished buggy is crated for shipment 
to your station. 


This Guarantee °°°°;.°2:. ae 


the entire responsibility of building you a 


first-class buggy. If we were called upon 
to be constantly repairing and replacing de- 
fective parts the profit on a buggy would soon 


be eaten up in these repairs. That’s the reason 
we are so particular in the selection 
of all material, and that is why we 
pay more for our material and throw 
out every piece of hickory 
that shows the least sign 
of knots, wind-shakes or 
imperfections of any 
kind. That is also the 
reason that it pays us to 
split the hickory from the 
log instead of sawing it, 
which is an_ expensive 
operation and causes a 


| Sea e—} 
great deal of waste, but in 


J 
: i 
the long run it is economy, 


S25 

VS 

04 

and that is also why we employ skilled labor at skilled labor wages in every department. 
That is why we equip every buggy with long-distance, dust-proof axles made of the best 
quality refined stecl, use nothing but oil-tempered springs; the upholstering, every thread 
of it, all wool 16-oz. fast color broadcloth; box frame easy riding spring cushions; full 
length tops made water-proof and very durable; why every weak point is braced and 
reinforced; shafts, the best quality double braced with heel and corner braces; and that 
is also why it costs us twice as much for the painting as the ordinary painting, because 
it is painted by the old-fashioned oil and lead process, with all wood-work carried 100 
days in pure oil and lead, and every Split Hickory Special Top Buggy is furnished with 
16 coats of painting, each coat rubbed out and thoroughly dried before the next is applied. 


These Are Some of the Reasons Why Our Split Hickory Special 


Top Buggy is the most popular buggy in the U.S. today. These are also the reasons 
that where one buggy is sold others follow. The price is $50 and itis sold on 30 DAYS 
FREE USE PLAN. Youcan buy buggies cheaper than $50, but not of the kind or 
quality of our SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL TOP BUGGY. Weare not competing with 
a shoddy class of goods. You do not want that xind of goods if you want to make a good 
investment with your money. Itis not economy to buy a cheap article because the 
price is low when there is no value attached to it. 

It is worth something to know that The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. has a record 
for fair dealing with thousands of buggy users all over the United States and its refer- 
ences are the leading banks and business houses of Cincinnati. 

Let us send you our Free 1905 Catalogue, it is said to be the handsomest and most complete 
bu catalogue ever sent out by a carriage manufacturer. It is lutely free, contains 192 pages 
of buggy and harness information and you ough* to have it to post yourself on the best that is made 
in the buggy and harness line and sold at money-saving prices : 
for our catalogue today. We will send it postage prepaid promptly on receipt of your inquiry. 


THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO., (H.C. Phelps, Pres.) 
STATION. 4, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





irect from the factory to you. Write * 











Factory Net Price List. 


Regular. Extra Heavy 

19 & 20 Wire. No. 17 Wire. 
24 inch per rod, $ .28 
36 “ “ BS 
= 42 
“ .48 

vd 54 72 F 
= .60 8 1.00 


This fence is put up in 10 and 20 rod rolls. We accept orders for any number of rods or rolls, 
and pay freight on orders for $10. or over almost everywhere. We have poultry yard gates 
cov with this fence. They open both ways; are very convenient, durable and sightly. 
Pricelist free. For more than five years we have been selling Union Lock Poultry and Field 
Fence to farmers and poultrymen. They prizeit for many reasons, Itis 


The Fence That Does Not Sag. 


It stretches perfectly and fits uneven ground. It is easily erected. Its horizontal cable wires 
make it strong enough to turn all stock, while its 14 inch meshing at the bottom keeps in the 
little chicks. Extremes of heat and cold do not affect it, it adjusts for alltemperatures. Itissold 
at farmers’ prices. 

WE MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS. For this purpose we maintain mills in both Con- 
necticut and Illinois, We ship from nearest mill, Send in your order now and be ready for an 
early spring. Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn fence free, Write for it. 


CASE BROTHERS, 44 MAIN STREET, COLCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 

















FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


FOR FARMERS’ LINES 


own lines, Beok of instruction 
Write nearest office. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 6O., 


Bt. 
443 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 











TELEPHONES 


Buy from the manufacterer. Build your 


178 Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


An Encouraging Cheese Outlook. 





The cheese situation is just the re- 
verse of a year ago. About this time 
in 1904 receivers of cheese at some of 
the leading Atlantic markets met and 
passed resolutions urging factories in 
New York and Wisconsin to defer as 
long as possible the early spring pro- 
duction of “fodder cheese.” Storage 
stocks of old cheese, the country over, 
were large last spring and the market 
in bad shape. This season, all reports 
indicate very moderate supplies of 1904 
cheese on hand, either east or west, 
and the claim is made that every pound 
held will be needed between now and 
the advent of new grass, a statement 
that no one would dare offer a year 
ago. 

Cheese prices at New York and Chi- 
cago the past two or three months 
have ruled about 2 cents per pound 
higher than the same period the pre- 
ceding winter. Much cheese went into 
storage last summer from 2 to 3 cents 
per pound cheaper than the foregoing 
season. Thus profits of speculators 
have proved uniformly large. While 
this is regrettably at the expense of 
dairy farmers, who received poor re- 
turns for milk and cheese during the 
season of 1905, there is some consola- 
tion for producers in the present 
healthy condition of the cheese market. 
No doubt exists but storage interests 
will feel kindly disposed to cheese the 
coming summer, far more so in fact 
than they did last year. 

Owing to the keen demand and none 
too ample supplies at home, exports of 
cheese from the United States are run- 
ning somewhat lighter than a year ago. 
While there is no open caution against 
the outturn of fodder cheese this 
spring, it is evident that any undue 
efforts on the part of factories to take 
advantage of the present satisfactory 
markets may result in weakening the 
situation. Last year new cheese started 
to move to New York in appreciable 
quantities during May, opening prices 
ranging as low as 6%@8&c p Ib. Re- 
ceipts at the metropolis in March were 
67,000 packages, in April 74,400 and in 
May 83,300 packages. Reports from 
Chicago denote a pleasing cheese trade 
this season, prices having hardened al- 
most continuously since cold weather 
set in last fall. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN CHEESE, 


{Fiscal year ended June 30.] 


Exports Av value Imports 
lbs cents lbs 

1904-5* .. 6.877,000 10.3 18,700,009 
1903-4 ..23,300,000 10.5 22,700,000 
1902-3 ..18,900,000 11.8 20,700,000 
1901-2 ..27,200,000 10.0 17,000,009 
1900-1 ..39,800,000 9.9 15,000,000 
1899-0 ..48,400,000 10.2 13,300,000 
1898-9 ..38,100,000 8.6 11,700,000 


*For 7 months ended Feb 1. 


The Growth and Sale of Peppermint Oil. 








For commercial purposes peppermint 
is most profitably cultivated on drained 
mucky soils. Michigan, New York and 
Indiana are almost the sole producing 
states. Propagation is effected with 
underground stems. These are pre- 
pared in the spring. The ground is 
preferably fall plowed and allowed to 
remain in the rough furrow during win- 


ter. In spring, about corn planting 
time, it is harrowed and marked in 


rows 30 to 36 inches apart and the 
“seed roots” laid in an almost continu- 
ous line from end to end. An acre of 
plants will furnish enough roots to 
plant eight or ten acres, and a man 
can set about an acre a day. 

In about two weeks the plants begin 
to @ppear. Constant, clean cultivation 
throughout the season is essential. 
Weeds, especially strong flavored ones, 
must be kept out, as they injure the 
quality of the soil. A scythe or a mow- 
er is used to harvest the plants, which 
after being cured like hay are drawn 
to the still. Two cuttings are secured 
in long seasons. When once planted, 

{To Page 401.] 








Bee Hints for April. 


HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 


F. G. 





In all operations with bees in the 
spring or the early part of summer, the 
top of the hive should be closed as 
tightly as possible; the quilt, if one is 
used, must be tucked down neatly, so 
that the warm air generated by the 
bees shall not escape from the hive 
through cracks. Each hive should be 
provided with a wide alighting board, 
reaching from the hive entrance to the 
ground, so that bees coming home 
chilled on cool, windy days, and heav- 
ily laden with pollen, may not fall un- 
der the hive by missing the entrance 
and die from cold. 

As the honey season comes on, every 
available cell will be filled with brood, 
pollen or honey, and little spurs of 
white comb will appear here and there 
along the top bars, or in any space intu 
which they can be crowded. The cells 
along the top bars will be whitened by 
the plastering on of little bits of new 
wax. Some of the stronger colonies 
may begin “hanging out,” as nothing 
will crowd bees out of the hive quicker 
than a honey flow. All these things 
show that the time is at hand for put- 
ting on the sections. 

The tiering-up method, by means of 
which a whole case of sections can be 
handled at once, is the only one suit- 
able to the requirements of modern 
bee culture. I would not leave on a 
ease of sections until every section is 
finished. 

The bees will not be driven out of the 
supers on hot days if shade is used, and 
the inclination to swarm will thus be 
lessened. A board 2 by 3 feet in size 
makes the best shade with which I am 
acquainted. Each beekeeper must un- 
derstand his locality and work accord- 
ingly. In those localities where the 
main harvest comes in the fall, but lit- 
tle attention is necessary to have the 
colonies strong in numbers by the time 
the harvest is ready; but when it be- 
gins in June, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the colonies be populous 
at the beginning of the season. 

As a rule I don’t believe it is profit- 
able to change about combs in the 
brood nest for the sake of getting them 
more completely filled with brood, It 
is just the same with bees as with cows, 
horses or sheep—if the beekeeper does 
not take care of them he will not re- 
ceive anything from them. If he will 
take care of his bees just half as well 
as he does his other stock, he would get 
something from them. The 
ful apiarist is the one who always 
studies hard to turn everything that 
comes along so it. will forward his pur- 
suit, either directly or indirectly. 

How to Find Queen—A 
asks how to tell when a 
queenless in the spring 
taken out of the cellar. One way to tell 
whether a colony is queenless when 
taken from the cellar, is to look for the 
queen. Sometimes, however, the queen 
may not be seen, although a good one 
is present. A better way is to look 
for eggs and brood. In rare cases the 
queen may not be laying when taken 
from the cellar, but will surely begin 
in a day or two. There is no short 
cut toward finding a queen. It is sim- 
ply a case of look till she is found. 
Use little smoke or the bees will start 
running, and thus increase the diffi- 
culty of finding a queen. She will likely 
be on one of the combs that contain 
brood. If she is not found after look- 
ing over the combs two or three times, 
the likelihood is that she is hiding. 
Close the hive for half an hour. She 
may be found first thing when it is 
opened again.—[{F. G. Herman, Bergen 
County, N J. 
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Poep- -0-Day Brooders 


(PATENTED.) 





The Patented Peep-O-Day Brooders, manufactured 
exclusively by tlie Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., have 
stood the test during the past fourteen years, and 
are used and recommended py nearly every Govern- 
ment Agricultural Station and successful Poultry- 
man the world over. They are universally and favor- 
ably known and have well earned the name of the 
*‘Chick Life Preserver.”” The Peep-O-Day Lamp is 
the only Brooder Lamp that will burn uniformly 
without overheating or smoking under every weather 
condition. 

We call your particular attention to our Outdoor 
Brooder and Colony House Combined, on Runners. 
It is the Ideal Brooder for the commercial poultry- 
man or the amateur and is a complete poultry 
plant in itself, 

We have recently purchased the patents of the 
Old Homestead Brooder, have rebuilt it Peep-O-Day 
way, and have rechristened it the “‘New Homestead.” 

We guarantee our brooders to be the best in the 
world, or 
YOUR MONEY BACK FORTHE ASKING 


catalog and poultry literature, mailed 
pplication, 


Send for 


free on a 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. C0,, 


Box 35, Ithaca, N. Y¥., U. S. A. 








A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on 
incubators—vwritten by a man who has 
spent 28 years in perfecting them—by the 
man who made the Racine, It tells facts 
that you must know to get the right incu- 
bator. Don’t buy without reading it, for 
the book is free. We Pay the Freight. 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box §§, Racine, Wis. 

Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul, 

















Emcee GO DAYS FREE TRIAL 


That’s the way we sell the Success 
Incubator. We give you an oppor- 
tunity of taking off two hatches 
and thoroughly trying machine. 
Send it back if not satisfactory. 
Send for free, illustrated catalog, 
AMERICAN BROODER 00, 
42, Racine, Wis. 







the freight. 

















$ 5 os For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Q@rE HATCH FREE 


That's tbe way we sell the ROYAL 


‘Try it free 50 days. Incubator, poultry and poultry 
supply catalog FREE. Poultry paper] year 100, 
Royal IincubaterCe., Drawer 62, Des Moines, la. 


















ALL ADMIRE BEAUTY 





strength and substantiability. These requisites are 
necessary in fencing and gates if satisfaction is de- 
sired. The ** FROST” contains all these essentials, 


Catalogue free. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or detached 
ofany implement made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to an Steel grips 
that never slip. Can e got at any 
Hardware store. Write for circulars. 
oa guaranteed. 
F.d.TOWNSEN D, Painted Post,NewYork, 






















NCHOR *ENC 
Built on the most ap- 
proved plan, and ef 
material that gives last- 
ing service. ane to-day 
for Catalogu [— 














Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry any load. 7 ~~ ane 
spokes, Catalogue free 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Bex 106 F Quincy, th. 


An Experience with Squabs. 


W. C. DEGELMAN, ALLEGHANY CO, PA. 





I firmly believe in the future of the 
squab industry and that more breeders 
are now needed to supply the increas- 
ing demand. In order to help some to 
get a correct view of the situation and 
to show how I have succeeded so far, 
I give some of my experience. 

My attention was first drawn toward 
squabs some years ago. I did not then 
know exactly what a squab was. Some 
time later I heard of the possibilities of 
the squab industry, and upon investiga- 
tion decided there was a market in this 
vicinity, provided the squabs could be 
produced cheaply enough. I admired 
the trimness of the pigeon and made 
arrangements with a friend in the coun- 
try to give the squab business a test. 

Our experience with poultry had 
taught us to be careful in buying. We 
were advised by breeders whom we 
could trust to buy only thoroughbred 
Homer pigeons. We have no cause to 
regret taking their advice. I would 
advise prospective buyers to be very 
careful about this. Keep none but 
mated birds in the breeding loft; for 
an unmated cock will cut down results 
by bothering the hens in trying to find 
a mate. It was with a great deal of 
hesitation the first 25 pairs were pur- 
chased. A dozen pair for a starter is 
enough. Three or four months will give 
enough experience in management to 
decide whether to continue. Then, too, 
a test of the stock can be made at a 
comparatively small cost. 

We thoroughly cleaned a good poul- 
try house and lined one wall with emp- 
ty egg crates laid on their sides, one 
erate for each pair of pigeons. These 
lidless crates, open in front, formed lit- 
tle coops about 1 foot each way. In 
each we placed shallow wood or pot- 
tery nest pans about 10 inches in diam- 
eter. A feed hopper, a gallon drinking 
fountain, a small sectional hopper for 
charcoal, crushed oyster shell and-sand 
mixed with salt, and a box full of straw 
for nest building completed the outfit. 
We have seen no necessity to make 
any change since. Almost any kind of 
building or part thereof can be fitted 
up to make a start. Ours cost less than 
$. We put a shallow dishpan of wa- 
ter in every morning for a couple hours 


to allow the birds to bathe. Bathing 
keeps down lice. 
Our birds did not begin to lay for 


two or three weeks. Birds take some 
time to get settled in a new home, build 
nests and get to work. It was a couple 
of months before we built a fly outside 
the house to allow the birds out for 
sunshine, exercise and fresh air. This 
did not seem to interfere with them in 
the least and it is my experience that 
Homers are an easy bird to handle, for 
they adapt themselves readily to most 
any reasonable situation. The fly was 
made of ordinary 2x4-inch§ studding 
covered with 2-inch poultry netting. It 
was 10 feet wide, 20 feet long and 8 feet 
high. It required one roll 4-feet net- 
ting, which cost $2.40. 

In this locality squabs sell from $2.75 
to $4.50 a dozen, according to the sea- 
son. At the present high rate of grain, 
first-class birds will show a net profit 
of $1.50 to $2 a pair in a year. I figure 
that our pigeons are paying as well as 
our poultry with far less work. There 
are several farmers in our neighbor- 
hood who are beginning to raise squabs 
which they take to the Pittsburg mar- 
ket with their produce. They never 
have any trouble in selling them at 
good prices, often 75 cents a pair. 
An average-sized loft of Homers should 
breed six pairs of squabs a year. There 
is a satisfactory reward for reasonable 
and intelligent effort, providing one 
starts right. As a negative illustration, 
a man living on a neighboring farm 
bought some cheap stock at 50 cents a 
pair and started to raise squabs. He 
waited for three or four months with- 
out seeing an egg. I doubt very much 
if his birds ever paid for their feed, 
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Feeding Young Chicks. 


E. G. WYCKOFF, NEW YORK. 





Chickens do not require any food the 
first 24 hours, but pure fresh water 
should be within their reach at all 
times, so arranged that they can drink 
without getting wet. The brooder floor 
can be covered with a thin layer of cut 
clover. A handful of bright chick grit 
or very stale bread slightly moistened 
with milk, can be given. The food of 
the chicks is practically the same as 
that furnished the adult stock, being 
prepared, of course, in a form suitable 
to their smaller size. 

Chicks should be fed three or four 
times during the day, but care should 
be taken not to give them more than 
they will eat up quickly; in fact, food 
should not be before them more than 
five minutes at a time. Green. food 
should be supplied regularly after they 
are a week or ten days old, and grit 
should be constantly before them. 
Granulated charcoal is a valuable cor- 
rective of digestive troubles, and should 
also be kept within easy access of the 
chicks until they are allowed free 
range. Brooders should be cleaned 
daily and a fresh litter or layer of cut 
clover with grit put on the floor after 
it is cleaned. 





A Fine Type of Wyandottes, 





The last poultry show held at Here 
ald Square in New York, brought forth 
birds of fine quality from all sections, 
In view of this fact, those who secured 
premiums for exhibits certainly merit- 
ed the honors. On the first cover page 
ot this week’s issue of American 
Agriculturist is a prize winning 
Silver Wyandotte, exhibited by W. J. 
Daniels of Plymouth county, Mass. 

The Silver Penciled Wyandottes are 
one of the newer varieties of this high- 
ly popular breed. The feathers are 
beautifully marked, and are considered 
by many the handsomest of all the va- 
rious types of Wyandottes. The breed 
has the good utility points which other 
Wyandottes possess, such as notable 
size, early maturing qualities, fine flesh 
for table use, and a liberal production 
of dark brown eggs. 

a 


Simple Coop for Chicks. 


J. H. CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, N Cc. 





A convenient pen in which to feed 
young chicks is made of two planks, 
say 10 inches wide by 10 feet or any 





MPLE COOP FOR CHICKS, 


other length desired. Nail strips across 
both ends, so the little chicks can go 
under cover. Hinge another plank on 
top, so as to put the feed in from above. 
Always keep some feed in this pen 
where the hens cannot get it. 

Care of the Face—You would not try 
to shave with a rip saw, would you? 
Then don’t use ordinary soaps to make 
a lather for shaving. Such soaps are 
not suited to the delicate tissues of 
the face, and are bound to make it sore, 
rough and uncomfortable. Use the very 
best soap made especiaily for shav- 
ing. This is Williams’s shaving soap, 
manufactured by the J. B. Williams 
Co of Glastonbury, Ct. If you wish 
to try a sample of Williams's shaving 
soap, see the offer of the firm in an- 
other column of this paper. Remember 
that nature has given you but one face, 
and it is up to you to take care of it. 





After Every Hatch thoroughly wash 
the incubation chamber with hot soap 
suds and leave it open until perfectly 
dry and sweet. No amount of ventila- 
tion will counteract the ills of a foul 
chamber. 


Its cost is so little—its use- 
fulness is so long—every farm 
building and warehouse ought 
to be under AMATITE, 

It is such a good roof much 


can be said about it. We 
prefer to send you a Free 
Sample, however, and you 
can judge for yourself. 

Write to-day. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago New Orleans 


Allegheny Kansas Ci Ss Or 
Cieiand o.! Louis nd 


inneapolis 

















tells howto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 


poultry? Why nottry modera 
methods this year? 





who have been in business since 
1867,and who know how tomake 
: ee machines? Write us 
for the book today. It is fre@. 


GEO. ERTEL 
Quincy, hee” 
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BEE-KEEPING. 


Its phecoures 4 and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 

We send ou free J aah copy, & oT on Bee Cul- 

ture, and Book 
this ‘paper. 
THE A. 1l. ROOT co. MedinaO hilo, 
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oe at menor back if ate not satisfy. 
Gonpiet catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages 
I es ) 500 illustrations. Pree if 
resses of two friends who keep good poultry and 
memion this paper. Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisoo. 





That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated Piston tells why 
they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 

Bex 899, Homer City, Pa. 
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Vards Fine Poultry. 








HATCH EVERY ECC USED 
Will it do it? atrons. 

Mrs. W. F. Graham, R. F. No. 1, New 

Hartford, Is. ; Mrs. Erie Brack, Hovensville, 
Kan. Send for FREE “0 DAY $ TRIAL, 


in your own State, S’ TRIAL. 


Let us send it. 
Buckeye Md Co. | 
Box 18, 


50-0gg size 
$4.50 and $5.00 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry fer 1906, printedin 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 


cases, 
B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 





All successful Poultry Raisers 
know Pratts Powd. Lice Killer. 
Made by Pratt I pod Co., Phila. Over 30 yearsold. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
2, or & 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Veb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue. when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a chenge 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application 
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any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
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vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
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acticn, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
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your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
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remlar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amount, ‘tess than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
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Winners in the Ideal Garden Contest. 


Our offer of cash prizes for the best 
selection and arrangement of an ideal 
garden brought out many contestants. 
The total number was not as large as 
it should have been, particularly in 
the children’s department. The follow- 
ing is a list of the lucky winners, whose 
articles will appear in these columns 
later. In the adult list the grand prize 
was won by Mrs S. Preston Kuntz of 
Pennsylvania. The four second prize 
winners are N. E. Chapman of Wis- 
consin, J. C. McAuliffe of Georgia, 
George H. Hunt of Connecticut and 
Guy D. Peck of New Jersey. The five 
to whom third prizes were awarded 
are E. A. Smith of Michigan, A. T. 
Page of Arkansas, S. R. Noe of Tlinois, 
Reuben F. Wells of Massachusetts and 
N. G. Vreeland of New Jersey 

The fourth prize winners are Mrs E. 
E. Houston of Tennessee, J. B. Dicken- 
son of New York, R. W. Rungon of 
Kentucky, H. H. Miller of Maryland, 
Richard C. Kaigher of New Jersey, W. 
W. Cook of Missouri, W. H. Haynes of 
Illinois, Emma W. Rowan of Wiscon- 
sin and Merton G. Kingsley of Massa- 
chusetts. In the children’s department 
the following have been awarded. First 
prize, Ernest E. Trowbridge of Kan- 
sas: second prize, Erland G. Batchelder 
of New Hampshire and Herbert F. Al- 
len of Massachusetts. One third was 
awarded to Robert Lawrenson of Con- 
necticut. None of the others was of 
sufficient merit to warrant considera- 
tion in this class. The following four 
were included in the last class of fourth 
rrizes: Henry Goss of New York, Henry 

Crauzush of Wisconsin, Florence Mc- 

Afillen of New York and John Lovell of 
Michigan, ; 

Checks for the amounts due will be 
sent,about the middle of April, or the 





full amount will be credited on sub- 


scription or given in books selected 
from our catalog. In such a case we 
will allow an advance of 25%. In other 


words, if you are a winner of a $2 prize 
you will be entitled to $2.50 worth of 
books. 


Every wise effort to improve rural 
education should be welcomed. Sir 
William McDonald of Montreal, the 
great benefactor of Canadian educa- 
tion, has just given $4,000,000 to the 
cause. This is largely for a normal 
school building in Quebec, and _ for 
scholarships therein, particularly with 
a view to furnishing better teachers 
for rural schools. Sir William has 
previously made large gifts to pro- 
mote manual training, and to improve 
the country schools. His example 
should be imitated by wealthy citizens 
of this country. Instead of giving mil- 
lions for the higher education of the 
few, which is already so richly en- 
dowed, let benefactions be directed 
more toward the improvement of ele- 
mentary education and rural schools 
for the many. Private means may 
well co-operate with public funds in 
fostering the public school system. 

—_—_- _>— 

The wrong attitude seems to be taken 
by the United States department of 
agriculture toward the international 
agricultural conference to be held at 
Rome, May & This conference is to be 
composed of private individuals, dele- 
gates from governments, also repre- 
sentatives from farmers’ organizations, 
with a view to considering how far the 
interests they represent may be bene- 
fited by co-operative effort. The con- 
ference is called by the king of Italy, 
and is arousing great interest and lib- 
eral support in most European: coun- 
tries. Pres Roosevelt seems disposed 
to do the proper thing by having this 
government officially represented by 
delegates, but Sec Wilson and the 
statistician of the department of agri- 
culture take the ground that everything 
that might be accomplished by the in- 
ternational chamber of agriculture 
(which may be the result of the confer- 
ence) is already being done by the de- 
partment. That is a narrow view. It 
smacks too much of bureaucratic self- 
sufficiency, that the farmers of this 
country won’t stand for. Worldwide 
conditions have a profound influence 
upon agricultural industries in every 
part of America. Therefore any at- 
tempt at worldwide co-operation is at 
least worthy of investigation. Pres 
Roosevelt has the right impulse in this 
matter. From the standpoint of inter- 
national courtesy, as well as to investi- 
gate a movement that may possibly en- 
able the toiling masses on farm or in 
factory to advance their interests, the 
president should see that this country 
is represented at the approaching con- 
ference. It is largely due to the efforts 
of Mr David Lubin of California, our 
European correspondent, whose work 
fully deserves the appreciation it is re- 
ceiving. 
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With the 1905 wool clip nearly upon 
us, in the middle and more northern 
‘states, great interest attaches to prices. 
Few seasons have witnessed more ac- 
tivity on the part of buyers in contrac- 
ing ahead than has the winter just clos- 
ed. In some of the northwestern states 
more than 50% of the prospective clip 
had changed hands on paper. Should 
prices rule uniformly steady from now 
until June, indications are that these 
contracts will be lived up to by both 
parties with a feeling of satisfaction on 
the buyers’ as well as the sellers’ side. 
However, should the market change 
greatly either for the better or for the 
worse, there will no doubt be much 
murmuring on the part of those who 
were not pleased at their bargain. In 
connection with the present healthy 
condition of the wool market, it is in- 
teresting to note the decrease of wool 
consumption in Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to consular advices, the average 
consumption per capita in that country 





EDITORIAL 


in 18909 was around 16.3 pounds, from: 


1895 to 1899 17.1 pounds, from 1900 to 
1904 15.7 pounds. This falling off is at- 
tributed to disastrous drouths in Aus- 
tralia, increasing the price of wool. 
It is significant that from 1900 to 1904 
the consumption of shoddy in Great 
Britain jumped from 130,000,000 to 180,- 
000,000 pounds, showing that the pub- 
lic merely shifted over to a wool sub- 
stitute during the scarcity of genuine 
fleece. 


-— 
=> 


Inquiries have poured into our finan- 
cial department in large numbers dur- 
ing the past two years about the relia- 
bility of investments in the Storey cot- 
ton company. We have always replied 
that, if this concern was really dealing 
in cotton futures, on both sides of the 
market, as it claimed, it was a oure 
speculation, with all its attendant risks. 
On the other hand, if it was simply 
a scheme for paying “dividends” out 
of principal, it would last only as long 
as people new to the game continued 
te pour in money, and would turn out 
to be a rank fraud. In either event, 
we privately cautioned our inquirers 
not to separate themselves from their 
money for any such “investment.” The 
inevitable end came recently, when 
the outfit went broke, because all the 
“depositors” wanted their money and 
there were funds enough only to pay 
relatively few. The concern roped in 
its victims in large numbers all over 
the country, claiming to have a “sys- 
tem” of dealing in cotton, whereby it 
eculd pay 36, 44 and 68% interest an- 
nually to its three classes of “invest- 
ers!” It began business with only 
$1000 of paid up capital, and is believed 
to have “absorbed” millions from its 
dupes, who kept still as long as their 
monthly “dividends” were paid. Re- 
ceiver Bradley’s hasty examination of 
the company’s books failed to show 
that it ever dealt in futures or bought 
actual cotton, though it had 10,000 pa- 
trons. The Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can says the failure will outrival the 
Dean swindle and Miller’s 520% syndi- 
eate, and that earlier reports under- 
state the immense fraud. Some towns 
in the middle west and east are 
hard hit, and as usual the losses fall 
upon persons who can ill afford it. They 
were deluded by the promise of big 
interest into avoiding safe investments 
that pay 4 to 5% without risk to capital. 
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The faddists and theorists have 
struck another lead; this time the mo- 
notony of life in flats driving the wo- 
men living therein to insanity. Phy- 
sicians and experts talk learnedly about 
the mental strain of the life of the 
women obliged to live in these con- 
tracted apartments. No longer do the 
gossiping newspapers prate about the 
prevalence of lunacy among farmers’ 
wives. This was senseless slander from 
the beginning. But if ever there was 
the ghost of reason for this claim, the 
loneliness of rural life has been largely 
dissipated through the introduction of 
the farm telephone, rural free delivery 
and the trolley cars. The moral is ob- 
vious. Let the lonely woman in the 
seven-story flat take her husband and 
her family, and move onto a farm. 

—~<+>-—_——_——_ 


The establishment of a record for fair 
dealing is of more importance to an 
advertiser than perhaps any other as- 
set. This paper hus selected advertis- 
ers who stake their reputation upon 
their fair dealings. Our guarantee, 
printed on this page, assures our read- 
ers in all their business with our ad- 
vertisers, provided they mention this 
paper. 


-— 
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The near approach of the corn plant- 
ing season bears out the fact that farm- 
ers have never been more keenly alive 
to the merits of this crop. Last sea- 
son’s yield was splendid in both quan- 
tity and quality, and the small exports 
consequent upon comparatively high 
prices have disturbed no one particu- 











A Personal Word 





It will doubtless interest our many readers to 
know that the present year has been by fur the 
most successful in the history of this pub- 
lication, During the past month we have 
circulated of this and its allied editions 
considerably more than a million copies, a 
figure never before attained by an agricultural 
weekly in any land or language. This mag- 
nificent circulation bespeaks the hearty support 
of a growing and appreciative clientele, and is 
a telling testimonial to the practical value and 
intrinsic worth of the paper itself. .To the - 
many who have contributed to this splendid 
result we extend our most cordial thanks. 
Their support has enabled us to steadily im- 
prove the paper, and the big numbers we have 
recently issued—nearly double the regular size 
of the paper—is but one result, 

We regret, however, to find that many who 
are usually prompt in renewing their subscrip- 
tions, have not done so ws yet, and to these we 
would say a few words. 
to renew is due to the severity of the weather, 
which until recently made it quite impossible 
to reach the postofflice, or possibly to the fact 
that you overlooked the matter, we have decided 


Believing vour failure 


to extend all our special offers, whether mace 
by letter, or otherwise until April 1g. This 
extension will make it possible for al! to take 
advantage of our very liberal offers (see page: 
414 and 415) and we earnestly hope that such as 
have not already renewed will do so at once, 
Remember that you are privileged to avail 
yourself of any offer we may have made you by 
letter, and we trust that such as have been thus 
notified will oblige us with a prompt renewal. 
The date on the address Jabel, which appears on 
your paper, will show when your subscription 
expires. 
for some time yet, you can avail yourself of our 
offers and the date on your label will be marked 


If your subscription does not run out 


up accordingly. Many subscribers thus pay 
for this paper for several years in advance, und 


avoid any further bother about it, 











larly. The consumption on the farm 
has been exceptionally heavy through- 
out the cold winter now ended, with 
March farm stocks, despite the liberal 
harvest last fall, really little larger 
than those of a year ago. A hopeful 
feature of the situation is the manifest 
intention on the part of farmers to 
test seed corn thoroughly before plant- 
ing. Methods to determine germinat- 
ing power have been printed in these 
pages several times this spring. If you 
have not tested seed corn, re-read the 
directions and do so at once. 
a neers 

It is truly astonishing how few farme- 
ers realize the importance of protecting 
farm machinery from water. Each 
spring thousands of dollars’ worth of 
machinery is purchased which never 
after, during its period of usefulness, 
is protected from rain or snow. This 
is a source of great loss to the farmer 
and can only be prevented by provid- 
ing adequate shelter for all implements. 
When you buy a tool, build a shed for 
it and allow nothing to take its place 
in that shelter. The useful life of the 
ordinary farm machine, such as’ @ 
mower or reaper, is increased two- 
thirds to three-fourths by protecting it 
from rain and snow. Certainly this is 
reason enough for the building of ade- 
quate tool houses. 


<——___—— 
Winter oats seem toc be doomed. Dur- 
ing the last few years practically no 
winter oats have succeeded in coming 
out in good condition in the spring. 
Notwithstanding the heavy snowfall, 
which served to protect them, and the 
fact that they entered winter with a 
substantial growth, the yields from 
winter oats have been very meager. 
Spring oats are known to be reliable, 
hence it must be recommended as the 
best policy to completely abandon fall 
sowing of oats. 
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The Larger the Flock the smaller 
the proportion of profit per hen. Hens 
will produce more eggs, and better ones 
for hatching, when in flocks of 15 than 
when 25 or 30 are together.- 
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The Growth and Sale of Peppermint Oil. 





[From Page 398.] 
crop lasts for several years, and 
fall plowing 6 inches deep is 
needed. The second and third seasons 
are considered the best. Distillation of 
the hay in specially made closed retorts 
done with steam to extract the oil. 


the 
only a 


is 
COMMERCIAL POSITION OF THE CROP, 
The average yield per acre is between 
0 and 25 pounds, ranging in value from 
75 cents to $4.50 per pound. At pres- 
ent peppermint oil is quoted at $3.25 to 


$3.50 per pound on the New York mar- 
ket. As all the important commercial 
producing districts of peppermint oil 


are in the north, many doubt if the crop 
will prove a profitable one in the south. 
However, Louisiana farmers take a 
hopeful view of the future of the in- 
dustry in that section. 

The following table throws some light 
on our export trade in peppermint oil: 
EXPORTS OF PEPPERMINT OIL. 

(In pounds for year ended June 30.) 


Year lbs Total value Av value. 
#1905 .... 24,800 $95,900 $3.86 
1904 ..... 42,900 124,700 2.91 
1903 ..- 13,000 35,000 2.69 
1902 .. 36,300 54,900 1.51 
1901 .. 60,200 63,700 1.05 
1900 .. 89,600 90,300 1.01 
1899 . 117,500 118,200 1.01 
1N98 143,200 180,800 1.26 
18 . .162,500 257,500 1.58 
1896 . $5,300 174,800 2.05 
1895 ..... 87,600 194,600 2.22 


*7 months ended Feb 1 





Significant Showing of Packers’ Profits. 





Now comes Cuthbert Powell, who for 
reneration has been steeped in the 
stock trade of Kansas City and 
he southwest, and is well posted on 
subject of beef slaughter, with 
ures going to show that the packers 
ure an average profit of nearly $7.40 
r steer. Mr Powell bases his argu- 
ent upon the year’s killing of a rep- 
esentative western packing house. 
“Cattle yield 50 to 80 pounds of cured 
hides each,” says he, “or a gross value 
of $5.10 to $8.75 per steer and an aver- 


CT 


age of $7.32. Out of a lot of 6000 steers 
slaughtered, there were obtained 39 
pounds stearine, 19 pounds oleo 
and 11 pounds tallow, with a total 
average value per animal of $5.56. 


Blood, glue, hoofs and the coarser parts 
of the beef, known as ‘offal,’ are 
worth $2.26. Summing all up, he finds 
that the portion of each steer not util- 
ized for the block brings the packer 
$15.14. 

Native steers averaging around 1200 
pounds and dressing 58%, make 700 
pounds clear meat. At the fair mar- 
ket ,price of $4.75 per 100 pounds, their 
cost to the packer is $57 on the hoof. 
However, we have shown that the by- 
products are worth $15.14, hence’ the 
net cost of the steer to the slaughterer 
is only $42. For this carcass the packer 
receives an average minimum of 7% 
cents per pound, or $56 for each steer. 
Thus the gross profit to the packer is 
$9.90 per head. Alhowing the extraordi- 
nary expense of $2.50 for slaughtering 
and operating expenses, we find the net 
profit per steer is close to $7.40. 

“Applying the average profit of $7.41 
on cattle, 20 cents on hogs, 50 cents on 
sheep and 50 cents on calves, to the 
total number of head killed in a year 
by the combination packing houses, 
gives a total profit of $47,727,412. Fig- 
uring upon their total capitalization, 
undoubtedly heavily watered, of $110,- 
500,000, we have 43%, which is ten times 
What such money should produce if 
loaned in large blocks upon the open 
market, 

“It is evident why the small concerns 
cannot compete with the big packers. 
The small offal valued at $2.26 per 
steer and the fats at $5.56, make a total 
of $8.02 per head profit which the large 
plants take in, while most of this is 
lost by the little killer.” 





THE MEAT 


QUESTION 
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Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 3. 


The Question of Quality, and how it is attained in the Champion, Deering, 
McCormick, Milwaukee and Plano Harvesting Machines. 


=VjHE International line of 
Ks) harvesting machines — the 
vs 

{ 





Fp) Champion, the Deering, the 
F24| McCormick, the Milwau- 
mM kee and the Plano—are 
used by nine-tenths of the 
grain and grass growing farmers of 
America. 

Not because farmers could not get 
some other machine if they so desired, 
but simply because as careful, discrim- 
inating buyers they have deliberately 
chosen this line. 

Their choice is based on experience. 
They have found that these machines are 
better constructed, and therefore will 
give better service and longer service 
than ordinary agricultural machinery. 

And the explanation of the high qual- 
ity of the International line is just as 








source of supply of their own. 

Their timber lands in the famous St. 
Francis Valley consist of 60,000 acres 
which the International Company owns 
in southeastern Missouri, and 22,000 
acres leased in northeastern Arkansas, 
both a portion of the reclaimed “sunken 
land districts.” 

The Missouri lands are near the new 
town of Deering, which the Internation- 
al Company is making a model lumber 
town, with all the advantages and com- 
forts of modern life in the midst of the 
forests. The land is heavily timbered 
with oak, ash, elm, hickory, cottonwood, 
cypress, gum, hackberry and maple. At 
the principal mill here—shown in the 
illustration—a daily average of 44,000 
feet of lumber is cut, and 125 men are 
employed at the mill and in the timber. 


farmer. It is in position for the next 
generation, at least, to secure lumber of 
the highest quality and is absolutely in- 
dependent of fluctuating markets, and, 
at the same time, by conserving the for- 
ests is not only reaping a benefit for 
itself and its customers, but is serving 
the best interests of the country at large. 

Of course, we realize that “when we 
get down to brass tacks,” as the saying 
is, the purchaser of a harvesting ma- 
chine, or of any other commodity, cares 
very little about how it is produced or 
where it is produced, or by whom it 
is produced—provided he gets what he 
wants at a fair price. 

There’s no sentiment about it one way 
or the other. 

But that “provided” means much to you 
as a purchaser. 


















simple. It rests upon superior facilities On the Arkansas lands the mill is The old proverb has it that “you can't 
and a far-sighted a) =o make a silk purse 
policy of manage- “a AE a, from a sow's ear.” 
ment. SN Neither can you 
The manufactu- — Pi <a, -° make a high-grade 
rers of the Cham- - & » rRaw, 8 article from low- 
pion, the Deering, sitll e's ~S grade material. 
the McCormick, ae - The Internation- 
the Milwaukee and Pe oe ae wh ' al Harvester Co. is 
the Plano own, up- aoe “A a ; manufacturin 
erate and control ha war” 2 .% : machines of the 
the sources of their (es ye - highest possible 


supply of raw ma- i? ass 

terials; their lum- LER eel 
ber comes’ from f 
their own forests, 
their coal and iron 
from their own 
mines, their steel 
from their own 
steel mills, their 
coke from their 
own coke-ovens, 
and so on. . 

They not only secure these materials 
at first cost, but, what is of greater im- 
portance, they secure a uniform quality 
of materials at a uniform price, enabling 
them to produce machines of the highest 
quality at a minimum cost. 

And that’s why the discrminating 
farmer buys the International line. 

The matter of lumber is of special 
importance, for this country is threat- 
ened with a lumber famine, the nature 
of which is appalling when we stop to 
consider it. 

The consumption of lumber increases 
every year; the supply, according to the 
best authorities, decreases at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum, and the price 
consequently jumps from I per cent to 
5 per cent every year. No. 3 pine, for 
instance, in June, 1896, sold for $6.75 per 
thousand feet; in June, 1904, only eight 
years later, it sold for $15.50, and other 
lumber has advanced accordingly. 

The great harvester companies, real- 
izing that it is only a question of time 
until the lumber problem will be one 
of the most serious confronting the 
manufacturer, inaugurated several years 
ago a policy in keeping with what they 
are doing in iron, steel, coal and coke— 
that is, to become entirely independent 
of the lumber markets by securing a 
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grade, of the best 
quality; more than 
that, of a detier 
zvade and higher 
guality than they 
could by any pos- 
sibility manufac- 
ture if they did not 
have the excep- 
tional facilities 
with which they 
have surrounded 











at Truman; 85 men are employed and 
the average output is 35,000 feet per 
day. 

On both tracts, tramways, canals, and 
every modern facility for the econom- 
ical handling of logs and lumber are 
provided. 

The entire output of both tracts, after 
it has been properly air-dried, is used 
by the plants of the International Har- 
vester Company in manufacturing har- 
vesting machines and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

But the most important feature of 
the company’s lumber operations is this: 

All timber is cut in strict accordance 
with the rules of forestry. Instead of 
denuding the land, only ripe trees with 
well-matured, hardened wood are cut, 
and the greatest care is exercised to 
protect and preserve all young timber, 
so that by the time the best timber is 
once selected from this vast tract of 
82,000 acres—even at the rate of 20,000,- 
ooo feet per year, the present consump- 
tion of the International factories—a 
new supply will have grown to a com- 
mercial size. 

In other words, the company by this 
far-sighted policy has secured practically 
a perpetual supply of the lumber neces- 
sary for the manufacture of the har- 
vesting machines used by the American 


*  themselves,for both 
the production of raw material and the 
completion of the finished product. 

And by the same token they are put- 
ting a higher quality into their product 
than any other manufacturer can put 
into his and depend upon the uncertain, 
unstable markets for materials. 

This question of quality is at the base 
of the American farmer’s success. It is 
because he has always striven for better 
things—for better live stock, for in- 
creased fertility in his land, for finer 
fruit, for better methods—that he has 
been able to give a new meaning to the 
word agriculture. 

And it is because he has given quwal- 
ity first consideration in purchasing sup- 
plies that he has made money. 

We ask your careful consideration of 
these facts, and of the advantages of- 
fered you in the International line. They 
mean a saving of money, a saving of 
time and worry, and a satisfaction which 
you can not obtain elsewhere. 

You will probably find local dealers 
in your community who represent the 
International line—the Champion, the 
Deering, the McCormick, the Milwau- 
kee, or the Plano. Each dealer under- 
stands thoroughly the line he sells and 
carries a complete stock of repair parts. 
Call upon him for catalogue and full 
particulars. 





The International Harvesting Machines, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee and Plano 
have in them the quality that means satisfactory work every day you use them, few repairs and long life—a quality 
made possible only by the manufacturers’ policy of producing and controlling the raw materials that enter into their ma- 
chines—a quality you cannot obtain elsewhere—a quality you cannot afford to overlook. 
The International Lines are Represented by Different Dealers. See them for catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 


Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 
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FARMING IN GENERAL 
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WHEN A MAN GETS A 
~~ STUDEBAKER ~ 
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he is satisfied, because he feels sure 
that he is taking home the very best that ” 


Money can bu 


He 


as nothing to apologize for, 


And the longer he uses it the better he’s satis- 


ed, 
There are a lot of little advantages about it, 
not found ss most vehicles, 
ere’s an absence of repair bills that’s good for 
his pocket book, That's a big advantage. 
There’s the consciousness that he has in it the pick of 
ithe world’s vehicle materials, with a half century’s 
know-how” in it, fifty years reputation behind it, and @ 
game on it that’s a guarantee in itself. 
Studebaker superiority is the result of the strict- 
est care in the selection of materials and in work. 
manship; the most rigid inspection of every part, 
and exceptional facilities found only in “the largest 


vehicle plant inthe world. 


If youare thinking of buying a farm wagon, a spring wagon, a surrey, 


& buggy, a family carriage, a vehicle of any kind for business or 


please 


ure, ora set of harness of the sort that lasts—talk to the Studebaker 


agent. You don’t make such a purchase ve 


many times in your life— @ 


z 

do it right while you’re about it. Ask him for the Studebaker Almanac for 
1905. If he can’t supply you, send your name and address with two cent stamp 
to us and a free copy will be sent you. Address Dept. No, 11 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. 


AS 
1, SOUTH 
TH BEND, INDIANA. 


Cco., of § = 


‘ig ny 
Fé =agencies most everywhere, A dealer may make more by selling 


you some other, but you make most by buying a Studebeker. 








A HOME FOR THE AMBITIOUS MAN 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS IN THE 
ESCANABA AND FORD RIVER VALLEYS, UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


We have over 220,000 acres of rich new land to sell to the settler who wants to go into fruit 
Goming, sock farming, dairy saeenns, sheep ranching, truck gardening, or general farming. Every 
r 


Acre of it within six miles of railroad. 


Good guaranteed home market for all you can produce. 


Climate free from extremes of heat and cold, protected from high winds and bad storms. Cheap 


fuel, cheap lumber and building material, easy terms of payment. 


Ve want settlers, not speculators. 


and no settler need be idle during winter months, plenty of work at good wages in our mills an 


camps. Market for all wood cut from land. 
about your transportation if you mean business. 
Don’t wait. Wri 


Don’t take our word, 
Prices $5 to $10 per acre. 
now for map and particulars as present prices can’t hold long. 


Come and see. We will arrange 
Country filling up fast. 


\DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 


_'’ The I, Stephenson Co., 


Escanaba and'Lake Superior Railroad Co, 


12 Wells Street, ° ° 


The Ford River Lumber Co., 
Wells, Michigan, 








EXCURSIONS 


TO THE 


Free Grant Lands 


‘WESTERN. 
CANADA 


During the months of March and 
April there will be excursions on 
the various lines of railway to 
the Canadian West. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the best Wheat and 
Grazing Lands on the Continent 
free to the settlers. 

Adjoining lands may be pur- 
chased from railway and land 
companies at reasonable prices. 
For information as to route, cost 
of transportation, etc., apply to 

THOS. DUNCAN, 
Canadian Government Agent, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

F Mention this paper.{ 
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THRIFTY FARMERS Sia:0 or Sstarytanas where 


they will find a delightful and healthful climate, firste 


class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices, faps and descriptive pam- 
hlets will be sent free upon anplication to 

Badenhoop,Sec., State Board of lmmizration, Baltimore, Md, 


New Poultry Books 


hitect G. B. Fiske.......---- $0.59 
Si ant Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. 5a 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


tte Place, New York, N.Y. 
cm Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 








Cut this out and send to us 
with the price as printed. We 
will at once ship you this well 
knownlxalamazoo manufactured 
high grade Spring Tooth Harrow. 

Price16Tooth Not Linea, $5.80! Price, Lined - $ 6.40 

- = sas 6.30) * ™ - 7.00 

° 7. 
yf, « « « WS 
Extra Harrow Teeth, each, 20c; Channel Steel Clips, 
2c each, or 22c per dozen. 

Lined Harrows are used on stony land in N. Y., Pa., 
W.Va., and all throug New England. Ours are lined 
full length and tooth bolts are protected by Channel 
Steel Clips. Every Harrow has stump guard. Full 
length oil-tempered spring teeth. Oak frames. A 
better Harrow cannot be bought at any price. 

Can ship an 18-tooth Harrow to Portland, Maine, or 
Baltimore, Md.,for $1.00. Points at a less distance 
proportionately less. Send now; have the harrow 
on hand ready for spring work. At this low price you 
can't afford to bother with the old one. We have man- 
ufactured Spring Tooth Harrows for 25 years. It was 
originally invented by a Kalamazoo man. We are 
headquarters. Also get a copy of our big catalogue 
No. 86, showing everything used onthe farm. It's 


free. GASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
406 Lawrence Sqr. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed, For free literature write 
H. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic Manager, N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B. 








STUMP PULLERS 


Seven Sizes 


$ 
Up2= 
Depts, W.SM 





Sanitary Milk Production. 


{From Page 391] 

largely upon the length of time it is 
kept and its temperature. As pacteria 
grow slowly below 50 degrees, com- 
pared with the rate they grow above 
that temperature, it has been adopted 
by some boards of health as the limit 
of safety. When we study the effect of 
great numbers of bacteria in milk and 
realize the length of time elapsing be- 
tween the production of milk and its 
consumption in the distant market, we 
see the justice of requiring that it be 
kept cold. A sample of milk was di- 
vided into four portions and these were 
held at different temperatures for 24 
hours, at the end of which time the 
number of bacteria in each sample was 
indicated by the following: When held 
at 45 degrees there were found 445 col- 
onies; at 50 degrees, 3162 colonies; at 
55 degrees, 67,170 colonies; at 68 degrees, 
134,340 colonies. 

Thus we have the facts of the case. 
‘Milk! may be easily contaminated in 
several different ways and contamina- 
tion may continue until the. milk is 
finally consumed. Pasteurization, cen- 
trifugalization, preserving with chem- 
icals, treating with high-pressure and 
low-pressure—all these have been ex- 
perimented with and thus far without 
success. 

Any of these treatments that reduce 
the dirt in milk has its benefits, but 
it also has its disadvantages. Pas- 
teurization is a good remedy under cer- 
tain conditions. But the great remedy 
is to strike at the source of the trouble 
instead of depending too much upon 
curative measures. If reasonably good 
care is taken to keep milk pure, no 
special treatment will be required. 

I do not want to be understood as 
advocating high-priced milk for ail 
consumers and high-priced methods on 
all dairy farms. Though there is cer- 
tainly a limited demand for the very 
best that can be produced and almost 
regardless of expense, the model dai- 
ries are useful institutions. 


Handling Maple Sap Ice. 





It often happens in the course of the 
Season that a considerable amount of 
sap freezes in the pails. It is the com- 
mon practice to throw this away either 
before or at the time of collection of 
the sap. Some extensive experiments 
of the Vermont experiment station 
show conclusively that this is a great 
mistake. It is apparent that the more 
ice present or the more completely the 
sap is frozen, the greater the amount of 
sugar held by the ice. In the experi- 
ments, which covered a great variety 
of cases, the ice removed 14% to 66% 
of the total sugar, depending on the 
proportion of ice present. The average 
of all the trials showed that about 39% 
of the sugar was contained in the ice. 

It will thus appear that the discard- 
ing of sap ice is a wasteful practice. 
It may not always be profitable to 
carry the ice to the sugar house and 
melt it, but it will often be a wise pro- 
cedure to guard against its formation 
by seeing that large amounts of sap do 
not remain in the pail over night when 
there is a likelihood of a severe freeze. 


PRACLICE CLEANLINESS, 


A thin coating of slime often forms 
on the bottom and sides of sap pails 
and the sap tank at the sugar house, 
especially toward the last of the sea- 
son. It seems to be this slime that 
causes the sap to become cloudy, and 
it is no doubt a contributing factor to 
the lowered quality of the sugar which 
is so characteristic of the last runs of 
sap. A thorough rubbing and rinsing of 
the pails and tanks removes this de- 
posit and secures a clear, bright sap. 
Scalding the pails has been found quite 
as effectual. It probably would not be 
a profitable proceeding for the sugar 
maker to spend trme during the rush of 
the season to do this. 


Truck and Fruit in Louisiana. 


Western Louisiana is a rapidly devel- 
oping trucking section. Railroads 
establishing experimental farms 
the -purpose of encouraging a heavier 
output of fruits and vegetables. The 
scope of the contemplated experiments 
is to determine the particular varieties 
of truck and fruits which can be grown 
to best advantage for the northern 
markets. There have been orchards and 
gardens in operation for half a cen- 
tury or more, but the points in question 
are simply to determine: What do 
northern markets want and what is the 
earliest day in the year in which these 
products can be shipped? It is simply 
a question of finding the best market- 
able varieties and to reduce the local 
home garden to a commercial propo- 
sition. 

Potatoes mature as early as May 1 
and reach northern markets about tha 
time. They yield the grower 
to 150 bushels per acre on the uplands, 
and bring from 65 cents to $1 per bush- 
el. Strawberries mature about th: 
middle of April and return from $100 t> 
$200 per acre. Cantaloupes are read. 
about the middle of June and bring 
growers from $60 to $100 per = acr 
Peaches come in during the list weel 
in June and command 75 cents to 
per crate. 

The individual grower in this sectis 
is not much inclined to risk expe. ime 
tal work. With the quest titled 
to what the market wants, and 
what can be produced to best adva:, 
tage, the individual grower will hav: 
no misgivings as to ultimate fin:nci 
results and will eventually produce f 
the northern market in commerci: 
quantities. If it pays the growers i 
the north to raise potatoes at 25 and: 
the north to raise potatoes at 2 dand 
cents per bushel on land that costs $1 
per acre, it should pay the Louisian 
farmer to grow the same crop fer dor 
ble the money on land costing from $3 
to $15. 

The truck and fruit grown in Louis- 
iana now sells readily, but it is believ- 
ed that earlier and better varieties ca: 
be produced and marketed, and thi! 
intelligent experimental work wi | 
bring into view many possibilities ne 
now suspected. The soil in some se 
tions of northwestern Louisiana is 
splendidly adapted to the cultivation cof 
Cuban leaf tobacco, which is claimel 
to be equal to the best Vuelta Abajo 
tobacco, and near Shreveport a consid- 
erable acreage is in this crop. Alfalfa 
is a recent introduction and has been 
found to be very profitable, yielding 
from four to six tons per acre, which 
means about $60 to $70 per acre, 


Suggestions Concerning Seed Oats. 


[From Page 389.] 
or greatly discolored 
seed. Second, I would not 
that had gone into the bin wet ané 
had been frozen. Third, I would not 
use grain that under favorable condi- 
tions had given a low yield the pri 
vious year. Fourth, in any case 
would use a good fanning mill to clea 
my blowing out all light grai 
and screening out all small and we 
grain. Fifth, if there were indication- 
of smut in the oats, I would trent fo 
smut, using the formalin method, Sixt’ 
I would now the seed for vitualit 
by planting lots of 100 kernels eac’ 
in pans of common building sand o- 
very light soil, kept in a warm place. 
If I did not secure a high per cent of 
strong, vigorous germinations I would 
discard the seed and look elsewhere 
for better seed. If a considerable num- 
ber of the kernels fail to germinate, the 
vitality of the remaining kernels is 
likely to be low. Increasing the rat? 
of seeding may bring up the number 
of germinations per acre, but it cannot 
bring up the vigor of germination or 
of the resulting plants. The seed wi!! 
be poor just the same. Discard it. Get 
better seed. 

VARIETIES OF OA1S FOR THE NORTH. 

It is probably true that no one varie- 
ty of oats is the best for all localiti: 
or for all seasons. From a number ec" 
reports for the year 1904, the’ followi' 
varieties stand in the order named f 
vield in Michigan: American Banne 
Big Four, Scotch White, W’h'te Swe? 
ish, Silver Mine, Giant, W*ite Russie. 
and Lincoln. The Improved 
a promising variety. 
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Over a Ton of Tobacco Per Acre. 





Much has been said in regard to 
the heavy yields per acre secured by 
New England tobacco growers last sea- 
son. In fact, when it is considered that 
throughout the valley the average yield 
p a was right around 1700 lbs, it is 
not to be wondered that some growers 
enjoyed “‘ton crops.” Arthur B. Taylor 
of Middlesex county, Ct, grew a total 
of 13,644 pounds on 5% acres land. This 
was an average of 2322 Ibs p 
acre. The gross returns for his crop 
were $2682.80, an average of $456 p a, 
the tobacco bringing 18@20c p lb. As 
far as yield p a is concerned, Mr 
Taylor’s crop stands right in the front 
rank of the heavie. New England 
crops grown last year. Herewith he 
gives a general outline of his methods, 

“In growing the crop, which was Ha- 
vana seed, I used one ton of cottonseed 
meal, 500 lbs Ct ‘tobacco manure,” high 
grade, 1200 lbs lime ashes, and 7 cords 
New York horse manure p a The 
manure was put on with a spreader, 
plowed 7% inches deep 10 inches cut 
with a sulky plow. The fertilizer was 
thoroughly mixed together half sowed 
with a 2-horse fertilizer sower, then 
harrowed in thoroughly before setting. 
The remainder was sowed between the 
rows the second time, hoeing thorough- 
ly and cultivating with a 12-tooth har- 
row. I hoed it four times and culti- 
vated it nine times. 

“I give most of the credit to the fact 
that the manure was applied with a 
spreader, which insures an even dis- 
tribution and a fine crop. I would not 
part with it for $500 if I could not get 
another. I believe that the spreader 
more than paid for itself in one season. 
I started beds under sash April 13, be- 
gan setting on my lot June 3, finished 
June 10. Was the first to finish in 
town, yet I was two weeks later cut- 
ting than most of my neighbors who 
set at same time I did. I finished cut- 
ting about Sept 1. I shall, if possible, 
start setting from one to two weeks 
earlier this vear. My experience has 
been ripe tobacco weighs the best.” 





Fine Wrappers Are Good Property. 


The strong demand for Sumatra to- 
bacco at the Holland inscription this 
season is regarded by those well posted 
in the trade, as indicative of a healthy 


condition of the cigar trade. This 
should be reflected in the U S by a 
broad demand for fine light ,domestic 
wrappers. The attendance at the first 


Amsterdam inscription this season was 
a record breaker, and buyers from the 


lv S and Germany competed keenly for 
he best lots offered, with the Germans 
coming out ahead. For fallow gray 


leaf German cigar makers paid all the 
way from $1.60 to 4 p 100 Ibs. Amerie 
can buyers gave 1.20@1.80 for first sizes. 

This tobacco must stand the duty of 
1.85 before entering into the U S, which 
will make the minimum cost of im- 
ported Sumatra ‘wrappers right around 
$3 p Ib landed in the U S. It is claimed 
that prices received for running lots of- 
fered at the inscription ranged 40@60% 
above the valuation placed upon the 


tobaceo. Purchasers said that the pro- 
portion of fine qualities seemed in a 
smaller ratio than usual, while the 


damaged leaf was in plentiful supply. 
The colors of the new crop were good, 
although light wrappers are not plen- 
tiful. Light brown, brown and green- 
ish, as well as mottled effects, predom- 
inated. It is said the chief fault of the 
crop is that it contains much worm 
eaten tobacco. 





—_> 
OHIO. 


MONTGOMERY Co—The past few weeks 
growers have been busy delivering to- 
bacco at warehouses. As a result, pack- 
ers are not complaining of any dullness 
in trade, or lack of supplies to keep 
full forces running. Very little com- 
plaint is heard about the quality of the 
leaf that is sent in to be cased and to 
the sweat. More or less Zimmer is re- 
ported to be still hanging in sheds 
waiting for damps. At. this season, 
however, there should be no apprehen- 
Sion over the leaf being compelled to 
hang for any length of time. Buying 
is not general. Attention is now turn- 
ing upon acreage prospects for the 
coming season. 








LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


Badly Cheated 


The man who buys poor 
shaving soap. Give your 
face its due. Use 
WILLIAMS!’ *0'I"? 
Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 


Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


PURE WHITE [EAD 


Every house-owner should 
know this paint fact: PURE 
White Lead is the one paint 
that gives greatest protection 
and decoration for least cost 
in labor and material. 
All house-paint is graded 
according to the amount of 
White Lead contained. No 
aint is as good as PURE 
hite Lead. 


Much impure White Lead is in the market. 
Our booklet “What Paint and Why” 
names the pure brands sold in your vi- 
cinity. You should know them. Write 
our nearest office for the free booklet. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


Nation:! Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 











Eclipse Gorn Planter 





The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
handled double row planter in the market. It has 
been thoroughly tested and a proved, and is equally 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 





FERTILIZER 


How To Make Your Own 
and Save Money, 


The process is simple—the material 
cheap. 

Careful scientific investigations, ex- 
tending over a period of several years, 
show that SULPHATE OF JRON, 
when mixed with manure or stable 
refuse, forms a valuable fertilizer. 

The reason is that the SULPHATE 
OF IRON fixes the ammonia (nitrogen) 
which would otherwise escape into 
the air, and the resulting chemical 
changes produce two important ferti- 
lizing agents, Sulphate of Ammonia 
and Hydrate of Iron. 

Thus you have, at a trifling cost 
and trouble, a fertilizer that will pos- 
itively insure a greatly increased yield 
per acre. 

That means more dollars in your 
pocket at the end of the season, with 
no extra work. Isn’t it worth your 
while to look into this matter? 

If you will write us, we will be 

lad to tell you more about the won- J | 


ag eee | 
2 ,ON, and explain the § | ; 

A Utica Black Bull 

for $1.25. 


New Era Cow Peas 


are rightly named. They are the 
best of Cow Peas, whether for 
northern, western or southern 
planting. They are early to ma- 
ture, wees wth, enormous- 
ly productive, both of vines and 
peas, and are altogether the most 
satisfactory and sure croppers 
grown. 

We are headquarters for Cow 
Peas, had over forty different 
varieties in our exhibit at St. 
Louis, on which we were awarded 
the Grand Prize. 
av fates, Breenetive Cotetegee ses 
and all Garden and Farm Seeds. Write 
for it and special price list of Farm Seeds, 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND ~- VIRGINIA. «gm 


If you want the sweetest and best Water 
elons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Descriptive gue tells all 4 
about the best kinds to plant, 4 
It’s mailed free for the asking. 














many ways in which it may be turned 
to profitable use. 

Shipped from mills at Cleveland, O., 
Worcester, Mass., Joliet, DeKalb, and 
Waukegan, Ill. 


“ THE MARTIN CHEMICAL CO., 
Dept. 10, St. Charles, lt. 

















sd Labor Saving Farm 
~~ Tool. 
The Great Black Bull 


Only $1.25. 


The next time you go to 
town step into your 
hardware store and ask 
to see the Black Bull 
Combination Tool. It is 
the greatest conveni«nco 
ever introduced. There 
isn’t anything about the 
house or farm you can't 
do with this tool. If your 
dealer has none in stock, 





















fis SESE ae SS let us send you full par- 
- a = oe. ool by mail 
oO any ress postpaid 
Gasoline Engines for $1.2. Address 
Sold on Their Mertis. { Ez = UTICA DROP F ORGE 
Perfect working Traction, also Stationary | § : 8 190 te = $2: N.Y. 


and Portable. Cider Presses, special presses and 
supplies. Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, etc. Send 
for catalogue. 

Monarch Machinery CO., 39 Certiend St., New Yerm 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 









































_ 
7,000 VEHICLES AT FACTORY COST 
PRICE OF COTTON, WE HAVE CONTRACTED FOR AN ENORMOUS 

STOCK OF MATERIALS. THE SLUMP IN THE PRICE OF COTTON HAS 

fa CURTAILED TRADE IN THE SOUTH TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT WE 

VERY LATEST DESIGNS, direct to the CONSUMER 
eememms)/~\ AT A SAVING OF NEARLY 40% 

a ta, oooF RITE US TO-DAY IF YOU ARE NEEDING A:VEHICLE 

RISA 


ANTICIPATING AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE IN VEHICLES THIS YEAR IN 
X fire MUST MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO DISPOSE OF THIS STOCK, AND 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
see OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Lditorial Page. 











THE SOUTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE VERY LARGE CROPS AND THE HIGH 
WE ARE OFFERING NEARLY 7,000 VEHICLES OF THE 
iA 
Y —— ea / 
, < 
Dep’t42, Pioneer Carriage & Harness Co.,Cin'ti,0, 
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CUT AD OUT 


lowest ever made. Don't buy a vehicle of any 









send it to us and we will mail you free the most complete caialogue of vehicles ever printed. The cuts 

larg a. me descriptions are complete and plain. We employ no agents. therefore 
u 

anc see our astonishingly low prices and the most Ii 


n bh our prices are the 
CIARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 


u get our 1905 catalogue 
terms ever made, 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Bubscribers’ questions aie nswered ix. rotation 
free of charge, but for imme: ‘ate private advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. «4 prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by «.v druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain trou'les are almost 
always advertised in our advertising columns and 
often-can be advantageously employed for the very 
ailment inquired about. 


Lameness and Whites—W. L. C., 


Ontario, has a mare that is lame in 
the fetlock joint; it swells at times, 
He also has a mare that has symptoms 
of having the whites. Are wood ashes, 
charcoal and salt good to feed pigs? 
For the lameness, mix two drams can- 
tharides with one and one-half ounces 
lard and rub a little on the fetlock 
joint every second week. For the sec- 
ond mare, give the mare one dram sul- 
phate of copper at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash and continue it for sev- 
eral weeks. Also mix one ounce each 
of acetate of lead and sulphate of zine 
with onc-half gallon soft water and 
inject a little into the vagina twice a 
day. Wood ashes, charcoal ard salt 
are of use for pigs. Put mixture in 
a trouch so that they can get it when 
they want it, but do not mix it in their 
food, 


Indigestion—G. H., New York, has a 
horse that had a very severe attack of 
indigestion and got over it. Is he li- 
able to iuave it again? Feed four 
quarts oats at a time thrice daily and 
about 12 pounds hay in the 24 hours. 
Always water before feeding the oats. 
Also give four quarts bran made into 
a mash with boiling water twice a 
week with one of the following powders 
in it: Mix four ounces each sulphate 
of iron and nitrate of potassium _: and 
divide into 24 doses, 
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Deranged Teat—L. S. C., Delaware, 
has a young cow that has become par- 
tially dry in one teat. Mix two drams 
iodine with two ounces vaseline and 
rub a little on the udder at base of the 
deranged teat once a week. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


~~ 
ARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
At a cost of only 
anything 


THIS DEP 
able in American Agriculturist. 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

dress 


* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


AUCTION—Pleasant Valley stock farm’s 4th an- 
nual sale at 414 South Clinton St, Syracuse, N Y, 
April 20, 1905, 75 registered Holstein- Friesian cattle; 
50 young cows, or soon due; 15 richly bred young 
bulls; 10 very choice young heifers, Catalog. C. I 
HUNT, Manlius, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars, P, F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 


prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, E, S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 











AYRSHIRES—A few first-class dairy cows, also 
young calves; prices right; visitors welcome, F, H, 
COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N Y. 


REGISTERED Guernsey bull calves, 5 to 8 
months, sired by son Rutila’s Gold Basis. J. H. 
HUNTER, Valley Falls, N Y. 


REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
also = pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 


“IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 














LARGE Yorkshire hogs from world’s fair prize 
winners, A. VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bull calves—Best, 
est. ©, T. HARNER, Trebeins, O. 


PURITAN | herd of Chester Whites, “WILL Ww. 
FLSHER, Watervliet, Mich, 


AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, Blackcreex, NY. 





cheap- 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 





DRESSED and live poultry, hogs, calves, hay, 
straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 





EGGS, poultry, apples, —, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices. T, J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 





SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


LARGE PURPLE French Argentine asparagus 
roots—This variety will cut mote large grass to the 
acre than any other; it resists tue rust much better 
than others. These roots are grown the same as 
I grow them for my own setting. 1 year old; I 
never set out any older. Have 25 acres now cutting; 
133-4 acres in the French grass. I have been 
growing asparagus for market for 20 years; roots 
are from seed from selected hills, Prices, packed 
for delivery, $1 per 100 or fraction, $3 per 500, 
$5 per 1090. WARREN ATKINSON, Cherry Lawn 
Farm, Mullica Hill, N J. 





PLANT Jerusalem artichokes for your hogs; yield 
590 to 1000 bushels per acre, and the hors will dig 
them; $1 bushel, $2.50 barrel. Asparagus roots, 2 
years old, Conover’s Colossal, Palmetto and Barr’s 
Mammoth, $4 1000, C, D. KE LLER, East Toledo, 0. 


WARD BLACKBERRY— Most reliable, A long 
stock of strawberry and otiier small fruit plants, 
peach and other fruit trees, — Cal privet for 
hedging, very low, Get pri list before placing 
orders. CHAS BLACK, Hightstow n, N J. 








SEED SWEET POTATOES—Jersey red and ysl- 
low No 1 quality, $1.25 per bu, $3 per bbl, full 3 bus, 
Second crop Va seed potatoes put in my cellar 
last Nov, first class, $3 per bbl, Crown Jewel and 
Rose, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





HAVDL’S IMPROVED second-crop potatoes, the 
best sced everywhere; 45 varieties of strawberry 
plants good as grown, asparagus roots, seed corn, 
etc; descriptive catalog free. J, W. HALL, Marion 
Station, Md. 





SEED POTATOES—The greatest croppers, Uncle 
Sam, New Hampshire and S.r Walters, $2 per 
barrel. Stulon oats 70¢ per bushel; the largest yield- 
ers yet produced. R, F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 





SEED POTATOES—Carman, No 2, yield last year 
from 350 to 425 bushels per acre. Thoroughly 
sprayed with bordeaux, Free from rot germs, 
Ww ADE P, PADDOCK, Maloue, N Y¥. 


“STR AWBERRY PLANTS—Gandy, famous for 
size and quality, best shipper and seller, 50c per 
huudred, $3.50 per thousand, freight prepaid. ROS- 
COE DE BAUN, Caldwell, N J. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed 65.50 bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets $3 
bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOL- 
LAND, M. Iford, Del. 

SEED POT ATOES— Sir ir W alter Raleigh the lead- 
ing late variety. Pure selected seed $2.25 per barrel, 
10 per cent discount for 10-barrel orders; cash with 
order. GEO M. TALLCOT, § Skaneateles, N ¥. 

SEED ‘PO TATO 3liss, Cob! 

Walter Raleigh, 65« ai seconds, 50c 
E. B. MINER, R, Oriskany Falls NY. 











‘ler r, Sir 
bushel, 


SEED CORN—Early Improved Leaming and Early 
Golden Surprise, only $1.50 per bu. Circular free, 
THEO: BURT & SONS, Melrose, 


ASPARAGUS 
steck, leading varieties; 
CULIN, Mt Holly, N J. 


“WHITE SCOTCH OATS; Pride of the North 
the best we have grown. E, L., CLARK- 


seed corn; 


SON, Tivoli, NY. 





and rhubarb roots; large, healthy 
prices reasonable. H. D, 








FOR SALE—Early Mastodon seed corn, warranted 
to grow; Delaware grown, T. E, CROSS, Pough- 
keepsie, 'N ¥. 74 


HORSE-RADISH SPHTS—Unlimited thousands fine 
plants; prices quoted. F. VAN DOREN, Penns 
Manor, Pa, 


CARMAN NO 3 seed potatoes (yield 375 bushels 
per —- / $2.10 per barrel. W. R. MORRIS, Fre- 
don, N J. 


~ POTATOES-—Grown especially for seed, 15 varie- 
ties, price right, list free. CREST FARM, Dal- 
ton, Pa, 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
record breaker, Circular, A, L, 
ville, Pa, 

EARLY HURON seed corn, $1.35 per bushel in 
ear. ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 


IRISH COBBLER POTATO—! Extra choice “seed, 
$2.50 per bbl, C, D. JONES, Vermilion, N aa 


PLUM-FARMER raspberry plants §7 thousand, 
FRANK JACOBS, Port Byron, N Y. 

“CHOICE PALMBF#TO asparagus roots, 2 yrs old, 
@, R. HAINES, Medford, N J. 


DAHLIAS—$1 bu, 
MOORE, Northboro, 














OATS—Maule’s new white 
MILES, Lacey- 








gladiolus, $110. I. 





mixed, 
Mass, 





POTATOES—White Star, 75 cents, M. L. GLAS- 


GOW, Glasgow, Pa, 
E. FRANCE, 36 





HOP plants. W Trenton St, 


Cleveland, O. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


TNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Urders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥, 

INCUBATORS BEATEN 
er hatches, stronger chicks, 
profits; interesting book free. 
risonville, Ill. 





Better methods, 
less expense, 


F. GRUNDY, 


larg- 
more 
Mor- 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Buiid up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa, 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, bred for 9 
years to lay the largest number of big white eggs 
and as many of them as any strain that can be 
found; eggs $1 per 15, $1.75 30, $5 10. WM M. 
WOODS, BR F D 3, Pulaski, N Y. 








9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. IMERGBY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 





WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
ireatest egg producers, used exclusively on all large 
egg farms; stock and eggs at faimers’ prices, 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


MANOKIN 





WORLD’S FAIR WINNERS—White Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, Buff Rocks, 40 eggs $2. Also 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. Circulars free. G, 
B. BABCOCK, Jamestown, N Y. 


ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively—Hatch- 
ing eggs $1 per 15, $t per 109. Special tine breeding 
cockerels, hens, lowest prices, WILIAAM SCHLULK, 
Jamesport, N ¥. 


263-K6GG STRAIN Single Comb White er 

exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.25, 
100 $6; infertiles replaced. GRANT MOYER, Bt 
Plain, N Y. 











WHITE Plymouth Rocks, Fishel strain—Large, 
snow white birds, prolitic layers; eggs, $1 per 1, 
$5 per hundred. ISAAC C. CLARK, Penn Yan, 
. ¥. 





INCUBATOR CHICKENS—Plymouth Rocks only. 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Game, Rocks and duck eggs 
- | meee PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, 





HEAVY LAYING strain Single Comb White Leg- 
a3 exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred, 
- W. CARPENTER, Box 234, Port Chester, N Y, 


EGGS—Mammoth Bronze turkey, sarred Rock, 
White Wyandotte. White Rock cockerels, Seed corn, 
LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, Va, 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing; strain unsurpassed; 15 for $1, 100 for $5. SUN- 
NYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Andover, N J. 


EGGS—Bronze turkeys, Muscovy ducks, $3 per 13; 
Langshans, Indian Games, Pearl guineas, $1 per 15, 
$3 per 50, CLARK BROs, Freeport, O. 

5e each, 


THOROUGHBRED Pekin duck exgs 
Buff Seoaroee, 0c each, Belgian hares 4 mos old 
75c each, P. DIGKEW, stanton, Del. 


S'NGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing, 13 for $1, 30 $2, 50 $3, 100 $. Write #. 
PARDEE, New Berlin, N a 


BARRED ROCKS, Bradley and 
— circulars free; eggs $1 15, $5 100. 
DALE FARM, Wryalusing, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS (Ringlets)—Stock direct from 
Thompson’s New York winners; eggs $1 13, $2 30, 
B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


BUSINESS White Leghorns, unsurpassed in 
beauty, Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, O. 


BIG BOOK, low prices on eggs, poultry, 
pigeons, canaries, guineas, etc, mailed, 
P. G. SHELLY, Florim Pa, 


2% EGGS $1—Thoroughbred 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. 
Adelphia, N J. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
duck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 10. 3S. Y. BYRN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


ROSE COMBED Brown Leghorn eges $1 per 20, 
$3.50 per 10. WM CLARK, New Hampton, N Y. 


NARRAGANSDITT turkey, $3 1b; Buff Orpington 
chickens, $1.50 15, A. F. BONH AM, Chilhowie, Va, 


10 SINGLE COMB White Orpington c cocks, §2 
each, J. H. HUNTDR, Valley Falls, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, B Rocks, eggs $1 per 15, 
$5 per 0. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, Ky. 


BUFF LEGHORNS specialty. Eggs $ $1.50 x per 15. 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Chestertown, Md. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, 
OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 


CHOICE White Rocks exclusively; 
A, W. SMITH, Parksville, N Y. 


RARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 
JOHN HOOVER, Grove City, O 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 

BLAGK MINORCAS—Eggs §1 15, $4 
LER, Cornish, N J. 


MONRO BROS low prices, Ducks, 
dottes, 


MONRO BROS _win_ prizes. 


MON RO } BROS. Turkeys, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


HIGHLY BRED COLLIES from champion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, &pringboro, Pa, 


ST BERNARD puppies, cheap. EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 




















Thompson 
SPRING- 














pheasants, 
8 cents, 





Rose Comb White 
L. BERGE, 


























26 eggs $L 





$1.50 per 13. 








J. G. 





100. MIL- 





Rocks, Wyan- 





Lice formula free, 


geese, "Cranbury, N a 








ine ubators and brooders, best, sold 
freight, Write for further par- 
CO, 530 E Main St, Kala- 


KALAM AZOO § 
on time; we pay the 
ticulars. REED MFG 
mazoo, Mich. 


POULTRY catalog free. FUT TONHAM POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


_WARRINER chain hanging stanchions save cost 
in one winter; cows give more n¥k_ keep clean 
and are comfortable, Booklet free. W (&LLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW JERSEY house paint, 98 cents per gallon, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Barn and poof paiuts © cents. Free chart 
of sample colors; NEW JERSEY PAINT MILL, 
Raritan, N J. 





IN 6 WEEKS we will educate you for a travel- 
ing salesman and guarantee you a position. Write 
for How to Succeed as a Salesman, free. THE 
BRA ADSTREET SYSTEM, Dept A, Rochester, N Y. 


FOR RUBBER STAMPS, dies, seals, p presses and 
free catalog, send to C, 8S. DEWEY & CO, Maple 
Beach, N Y¥ 


UNLEACHED 
guaranteed to drill. 
Ont. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


GREAT BARGAINS—100-acre farm, $995; located 
31-2 miles from town and railroad; most delightful 
climate, short, pleasant winters; two crops grown 
on same land yearly; acres cleared, all rich 
level wheat land; 5 acres in prime timber; dwell- 
ing most new, has 4 rooms; good barn, outbuild- 
ings, good well of dring:ng water; nothing better, 
32-page book, ail free. DR J. LEK WOOQUOUCK, 
406 Camden Ave, Salisbury, Md. 





hardwood ashes, fine screened, 
CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, 














BALLSTON LAKE—Country seat, stock and 
poultry farm, H7 acres, ow lake front; new house, 
1l rooms aud bath, giavity water system in house; 
large barns, carriage house, icehouse, poultry houses, 
yards, brooders, rabbit hutches, etc; 10 mainutes te 
Saratoga and Schenectady trolley; beautiful site for 
hotel or summer board: ug house; price 33000. Ad- 
dress CHAS E, STBVENS, RF D No 2, Ballston 
Lake, Saratoga Co, N X, 


COUNTRY P ROPE RTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotel, stores, etc, every- 
where} intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLII’s 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New Youk. (Over 
20 20 years in Tribune Building.) 

~ FoR SALE—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland: mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P. WOUDCOQOK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md. 


MARYLAND F. ARMS—F ine fruit, grain and gras 3 
farms, water fronts and inland. 1 acres, 3 miiles 
from county seat, $2500; and 100 other ‘bargaj Ds. 
Farms. Circulars, catalog ané@é map. O. M. PUK- 
NELL, Ast, Snow Hill, Md. 

FARMS SOL D—All kinds, anywhere, everywhere; 
successful method; years’ experience. Owners write 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog. WEST & 
KOONZ, Pox A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


MAPS, 1 reports, descripti ve 
book about Delaware farms, 
kets. STATE BOARD OF 
ver, Del. 

FLORIDA—For investments, 


poultry and cattle ranches, 
literature, address BOARD OF 
Fla 














lists, prices, illustrated 
cheap lands, best mar- 
AGulICULTURE, Do- 





homes, farms, fruit, 
For particulars and 
TRADE, Palatka, 





FIELDS 
on God's green earth,”’ 
Va. 
FARMS—For rich farming, fruit growing; fine 
climate. Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 


TWO FARMS and summer resort for sale. 
JOSEPH TETHER, Yulan, Sullivan Co, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED—May 1, a man 
tenement house on a fine stock farm; man must be 
familiar with dairy cattle, woman to cook for 
help; everything furnished; good steady place, goot 
wages, to right people. Address, giving age, nation- 
ality, experience and size of family, DAIRYMAKX, 
Route 2, Manlius, N Y, 


WANTED—Foreman; reliable 
Ppetent to direct working force in 
western New York canning plant; 
machinery and practical farming: 
position is filled acceptably; 
HASEROT CANNE REE 8s CO, 

WANTE D—Young man for farm work; or married 
man, wife to assist with housework; reference. 
MORSON, Rifton, N Y. 


THE GREEN 
farming country 
& CO, Orange, 


of Virginia; no better 
MACON 








‘Apply 











and wife to occupy 





married man, com- 
well established 
must understand 
salary, $69, if 
permanent. THE 
Cleveland, 





WANTED-Steady man for 
E. 8. METCALF. Stamford, N 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Housekeeper, for old gentleman and 
bachelor son, farmers, with small dairy. Address, 
with experience and reference, R, J. RAUB, New- 
field, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


general farm work. 
z. 








FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3lst St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. W* 
investigate all references as to character and ability 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few dazs’ notice ia 
advance. JDHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 













=" 
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The Warlike Castro, 





Pres Castro of Venezuela has proba- 
bly been the individual most talked 
about in the United States for the last 
week or two. His defiant attitude in 
regard to both French and American 
demands has shown that although the 
head of a weak republic he is not one 
to be awed into submission by the 
strength of his adversary by threats 


of force. 

He was not in the least intimidated 
on receiving the ultimatum of the Unit- 
ed States threatening to use coercive 
means in settling pending issues be- 


tween this country and the Venezuelan 
government, unless the latter would 
submit them to arbitration. Instead, 
he immediately sent word to Minister 
Bowen at Caracas that he had no ques- 


tions to arbitrate with the United 
States. He says that the courts must 
decide the case of the American asphalt 
company, on whose properties his gov- 
ernment hold an attachment for alleged 


damages done to Venezuela during the 
Matos revolution, which the American 


company is accused of aiding with 
funds. Since receiving this answer the 
United States has taken no action and 
will await further developments. 

The course of France is also uncer- 
tain. That country is holding off until 


Pres Castro makes good his word to 
neel the French cable company’s 
franchise and seize its property. 


Told in Short Para graphs 


The Russian army is still pushing its 
way northward, ‘with the Japanese 
close on both flanks, It is now thought 
that the retreat of the former will ex- 
tend even beyond Harbin. The goal of 
the Japanese is said to be Vladivo- 
stock. In Russian official circles peace 





within six weeks has been prophesied, 
and negotiations are said to be already 
under way in Paris. Many believe, 


however, that with the chance of cap- 
turing Vladivostock so near at hand, 
the Japanese wili refuse to talk peace 
for awhile longer. 





The largest wireless telegraph station 
in the world is nearing completion at 
Denver (Col), and will soon be holding 
communication with both shores of the 
continent. 





The four big Havemeyer sugar re- 
fineries in Williamsburg, N Y, owned 
yy the American sugar refineries com- 
any, have shut down for an indefinite 
riod and over 3000 employees have 
ven thrown into idleness. The trust 
as been constantly boosting the price 
f sugar ever since last fall, and this 
has brought about a dullness in the 
sugar market, which is responsible for 
the present suspension of business. 


I 
I 
I 
t 
] 
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There was uneasiness in the Domini- 
can republic last week, growing out of 
the senate’s failure to deal with the 
San Domingo treaty atthe session just 
adjourned. Several foreign creditors, 
particularly Belgium, began to show 2 
disposition to press their claims, and 
the seizure of Dominican customs 
houses by European powers was feared. 
There seems to be a willingness on the 
part of the European creditors, how- 
ever, to wait until the treaty is again 
considered at the next session of the 


United States senate. Meanwhile it has 
been suggested by Minister Dawson 
that the United States appoint a com- 
missioner to collect the customs of San 
Domingo, allotting 45% to the Domini- 
can government and retaining the bal- 
ance, pending the disposition of the 
treaty. The suggestion is looked upon 
with favor by the powers. 





No surprise is manifested, but only 
expectations realized, at Newfound- 
land’s decision to exclude American 
fishermen from baiting and fishing in 
Newfoundland waters, privileges which 
have been theirs for years. It has been 
known ever since the Hay-Bond reci- 
procity treaty met its death through 
too many amendments by the United 
States senate, that the Newfoundland- 
ers contemplated such a@ move. The 
full weight of the blow will fall upon 
the New England fishing industry, 
which will have no just grounds on 
which to protest, seeing that this gov- 
ernment threw away the chance to re- 
ciprocate for the privilege now lost. 





The destruction by the Japanese* of 
Russia’s Pacific fleet has had the effect 
of influencing Great Britain to lessen 
its naval expenditures for the coming 
year by $18,500,000. Even ships that 
had already been planned for will not 
now be built. One conclusion to be 
drawn from this change in the policy 
of the mistress of the seas is that Great 
Britain feels that the country before 
which it had most need to present an 
array of strength has been materially 
weakened. 





Jules Verne, the French author, 
known to every American reader for 
his Round the world in eighty days, 
Twenty thousand leagues under the Sea, 
and other delightful works, died at 
Amiens, France, on Friday of last 
week, 





Before long the personnel of the Pan- 
ama canal commission will be almost 
wholly changed. Inasmuch as_ the 
58th congress saw fit not to provide a 
more suitable form of government for 
the canal zone, Pres Roosevelt and Sec 
Taft, of the war department, have 
determined to rearrange the commis- 
sion more to their liking and expect 
to be able to announce the new make- 
up of the board very soon. 





The geological survey is shortly to 
publish a statistical statement concern- 
ing the production of oil in this coun- 
try during 1904, which, it is thought, 
will have some bearing on the oil 
troubles now existing in Kansas. It 
is found that while as late as 1898 the 
oil states east of the Mississippi—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Indiana—produced 94% of the 
petroleum in this country, in 1904 the 
production of oil in the trans-Mississip- 
pi fields had developed to such an ex- 
tent that it amounted to 53% of the 
total. The consumption of oil has not 
increased with equal rapidity, however, 
and the result has been that the oil 
has accumulated in the tanks, causing 
a lowering in the price. 





“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 


NEWS--MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 








Wheat Corn Oats 
1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | yo4 


Chicago.....|1.13 {1.01 | .47',] .52 | .30',| .39 
Now York... |1.16'9/l.u7 | .58 55 | 36+.) 46 
53 





Cash or spot 











Boston.......) — | -- | 58's} .57 | .39 
Toledo... ..../1.10%/1.00 | .50 | 49 | .32 | 43% 
8t Louis..... 1.06 | .99'.] .46 | .45 | .30 | .41 
Min’p’lis..../1.11 | .97 | 44 | .46'.] 30 | .88% 
Liverpool...|1.10. | — | .69 | .62 — - 











At Chicago, the market was char- 
acterized by a_i strong desire on 
the part of speculators to sell, this due 
largely to favorable news from the 
southwest regarding the progress of 
the new crop. In many sections of the 
north the next two or three weeks will 
see farmers busily engaged in seeding 
small,grains. This will no doubt have 
a tendency to restrict shipments of 
grain. However, the opening of the 
Great lakes to navigation, now a mat- 
ter of only a few weeks hence, should 
have the opposite effect, increasing the 
movement of grain from western elee 
vators to the Atlantic seaboard. Yet 
some factors maintain that the recent 
lowering of freight rates, owing to the 
Atlantic-Gulf railroad war, drew east- 
ward some grain that otherwise would 
have waited until the water route was 
opened. 

The brunt of the weakness fell upon 
long delivery options, viz July and Sept. 
While the general cash wheat situation 
was reported listless, advices from Min- 
neapolis told of a record-breaking sale 
of nearly 2,000,000 bus, a miller securing 
the grain. From this it might be in- 
ferred that mills are doing a bigger 
flour business for future delivery than 
is generally accredited, or else there is 
some fear of scarcity of good milling 
wheat before the new crop is ready. 
These factors may have a beneficial 
reactionary influence on the market, 
particularly if the weather takes a 
change for the worse. May wheat 
dropped from $1.15@1.15% down to 
slightly under 1.13. July after the de- 
cline sold close to 9014c p bu, Sept mear 
8414¢c. 

A slightly easier feeling featured the 
corn trade, due largely to sympathy 
with the lower trend of wheat. How- 
ever, buyers took hold quite freely 
when they secured concessions. Re- 
ports from some parts of the west were 
the cash demand for corn is not as ag- 
gressive as it was a few weeks ago. 
No 2 mixed corn in elevators was quot- 
able around 48c p bu, May corn 48%@ 
49c, July slightly above 48t4c. Sept 
nearer 49c. 

Advices from some districts of the 
central west were to the effect that oats 
seeding is fully two weeks ahead of 
last year. This, combined with other 
causes, resulted in the market showing 
weakness. Offerings reported fair. 
Buyers were somewhat indifferent: fu- 
ture options exhibited comparatively 
little change. Standard oats in store 
sold around 30%@3lic, May 30%c, July 
30%c, Sept 29%, @29lec. 

Interest continued in grass seeds, 
but the active season will shortly begin 
to wear away. Clover maintains about 
the same position as noted in these col- 
umns last week. Other seed quotations 
were shaded slightly. Fairly good clo- 
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ver $12@12.75 p 100 Ibs, Hungarian 1.30 
@1.50, German millet 1.25@1.75, 

Practically no change in rye. No 2 
in store brought 78%c p bu. The in- 
quiry for barley was not energetic. 
However, it proved equal to offerings. 
Feeding barley quotable at 38@40c p bu, 
low malting 40@42c, choice 46@48c. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat $1.15@ 
1.16 p bu, No 2 corn, elevator, 58c, ex- 
port grade 54c f o b. Corn chops 20.50 
p ton, hominy 3.10@3.25 p bbl. Mixed 
oats 36@36%c p bu, white clipped 37@ 
40c, feeding barley 46@48c, malt 60@65c. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago, receipts diminished to 
a moderate extent, and the market re- 
lieved of undue pressure assumed a 
firmer tone, some grades of fat steers 
advancing 10@15c. Slaughterers say that 
the beef market is in only fair shape, 
however, and if its improvement is to 
be sustained heavy receipts should not 
be sent in. There was fear that ship- 
pers, as is generally the case, would 
prove too anxious to reap the benefit of 
improvement and market too freely. 

The bull trade averaged around 
steady with the choice selling up to $4. 
Calf receipts enlarged and prices 
slumped. Heavy weight, well bred 
feeding steers exhibited another ad- 
vance. However, light stockers eased 
off considerably. 

The hog market in the main proved 
in better shape than for some time, 
prices forged ahead until best grades 
of packing swine crossed the scales at 
5.25@5.50 p 100 lbs, prices ranging the 
highest since lest Oct. Buyers feared 
the market would get from under their 
control, however, and fought the ad- 
vance to a finish. 

The export demand for sheep proved 
fairly liberal. This infused much life 
to trade. Owing to spring being on 
hand, offerings of shorn muttons will 
soon begin to predominate. Yearlings 
commanded $6@6.75, wethers 5.25@6.15, 
ewes 4.75@5.75, feeding lambs 6.50@7.20, 
fat lambs 7.25@7.75. 











GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Cables from the U K report the mar- 
ket on fine American apples as firm. 
Choice Baldwins and Greenings are 
quoted at $3.75@4.80 p bbi at London, 
Russets 3.25@3.75, fine Newtown Pip- 
pins 9@12, Ben Davis 2.75@3.75. Ex- 
ports of apples from U §S and Canada 
since Sept 1 aggregate 2,090,000 bbls, 
compared with 3,430,000 bbls the same 
period last year. Of the foreign ship- 
ments for the season Liverpool has 
taken 1.028,000 bbls, London 463,000 bbls, 
Glasgow in excess of 300,000, Hamburg 
about 150,000 and miscellaneous ports 
over 150,000. 

At New York, market holding steady 
with last week. Spitz $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 

{To Page 408.] 
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If you would know more about their Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Hay Tedders, Rakes, ask for the new catal 
Century” Binder js the greatest binder of the age. , 


Handles rough or smooth ground with 


A 50-ACRE CROP IN 40-ACRE TIME 


can be harvested with Walter A. Wood harvesting machinery. The labor and time saving devices of 1904 have been further improved for 1905. Weare 
the oldest independent manufacturers of harvesting machinery in the world. If you want the best machinery, the kind that lasts, you need 


WALTER A. WOOD MACHINERY 


which fully describes their complete line. The “New 
ual ease. We will direct you to the nearest agency where you can see it. 
Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood machinery of any date, no matter how ancient. Full stocks of various parts carried at all central points. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








ND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE {2232 ssue2: 


admits air to 


Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertil: 
ackson’s Round Drain Tile meets € Z requirement. We ame Rewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


JOHN H. JACKSO%, 10 Third Ave., Albany, ¥.¥. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mi!’ 

4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, a Oeeke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box 586, > Atlanta, Ga. 










666686 


New way to smoke meat in a few hours 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made oom hickory wood. Delicious fla 


x . N oke house 
frcheust KRAUSER & BRO. Milton, 
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Southern Edition 


l‘or Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
mike thorough siudy of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
Stuies, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 





Looking Toward the New Rice Crop. 


The rice outlook is not wholly dis- 
couraging. Claims are made that the 
movement the past few months has 
reached a greater volume than gener- 
ally believed. As a result, many think the 
old crop will be well out of the way be- 
fore 1905 rice is harvested. During Janu- 
ary and February rice sales at the im- 
portant center of Crowley, La, aver- 
aged from 5500 to 10,000 pockets per 
day. Much rice was taken to go to the 
West Indies and to Europe. Since the 
weather has moderated in the northern 
part of the United States, the domestic 
demand is reported to have improved 
somewhat. 

It is alleged that along the Gulf 
coast the acreage reduction this year 
may reach 20%. In Louisiana the 
range is 15 to 50%, with a general av- 
erage reduction for the state of close 
to 25%. Farmers have generally held 
off pretty late this season with re- 
gard to putting in the new rice crop, 
looking around to see whether some 
other form of agriculture would not 
pay out better. Many who have land 
adapted to sugar cane will enlarge the 
acreage of that crop at the expense of 
rice. In Texas the acreage curtailment 
will not be as much as in Louisiana, 
Some say that possibly the season may 
see practically no cutting down in the 
acreage. Diversification of crops will 
be practiced to considerable extent in 
the rice districts of the south this year. 
More attention is being given poultry 
and live stock. Owing to the fact that 
miiny portions of the rice belt are now 
self-sustaining. it is believed the farm- 
ers will be able to devote more atten- 
tion to rice and produce a better qual- 
ity crop. 


Cotton Interests More Closely Allied. 





For the purpose of more closely per- 
fecting the organization of growers, 
the national cotton association has 
consolidated with the southern cotton 
association. The national has been 
working in Texas aiong lines similar to 
that of the southern. It is believed 
that the amalgamation of these two big 
organizations will prove of benefit. Offi- 
cials of the southern association claim 
that growers will win out in the pres- 
ent cotton situation if they stick to 
their pledges of acreage reduction, and 
continue to keep supplies off the mar- 
ket for another month or six weeks. 

Much interest attached the issu- 
ance this week by the department of 
agriculture of the ginning report. A 
New York broker claims to have re- 
ceived over 2500 replies to inquiries 
sent throughout the southern states, 
and these show an estimated average 
decrease in the acreage of 19.4%, rang- 
ing from 7% in Florida to 25%% in 
North Carolina. Of course it is as yet 
too early to know anything definite in 
regard to what the acreage will prove 
this season. These purely unofficial 
figures would indicate an acreage of 
around 25,500 compared with 31,900 last 
year. However, there is no belief that 
they will hold good a couple of months 
hence, 

The marketing of 1904 cotton has 
proved heavy of late. According 
to Sec Hester of the New Or- 
leans cotton exchange, the total 
movement for the season is around 
10,400,000 bales, an increase of 1,- 
100,000 over the same period in 1903-4. 
Takings of American spinners for the 
season show a shrinkage from last 
year, but this is more than offset by 
the big foreign demand. Exports re- 
cord an increase of fully 1,000,000 bales 
over a year ago. This healthy inquiry 
from abroad tended to sustain quo- 
tations. At New York, middling up- 
lands sold a little over 8c p Ib. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Aggressive Charleston Farm Work. 


After an unusually cold winter, spring 
finally came with a rush the third week 
in March in eastern South Carolina, 
and operations on truck farms adja- 
cent to Charleston were pushed with 
vigor. The season is regarded ten days 
to two weeks late and not until about 
March 20 was asparagus shipped to the 
northern markets. That date, or a few 
days later, found potatoes, squash, etc, 
keeping out of the ground, with soil in 
good condition and seasonable warmth 
promising to rapidly advance plant 
growth. At Mt Pleasant, across the 
bay from Charleston, these conditions 
prevailed in the important trucking sec- 
tions at tidewater. On the Robert W. 
Nix farm, truck crops are promising, 
though late; cucumbers planted last 
week and soil in fine condition. Mr Nix 
informed an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist that many of 
his crops are about two weeks late, 
but prospects now good for rapid de- 
velopment of asparagus and growth of 
other crops. 

In this part of the state comparative- 
ly little field work had been done, in 
other than truck crops, up to late last 
week, although some plowing for cot- 
ton where ground sufficiently dry. Con- 
siderable quantities of cotton are still 
held in the country contiguous’. to 
Charleston. Evidences are at hand of 
the spirit to hold the staple for better 
prices; this in spite of the partial yet 
substantial recovery in values since the 
slump of the past winter. Just how 
far a restriction of the acreage for the 
coming crop may be carried of course 
remains to be seen. Here and there are 
indications of heavy sales of fertilizers, 
but those in a position to know claim 
the amounts actually sold are not so 
large as given out by the speculative 
“bears” who would like to see another 
bumper crop and attendant low prices. 

Of more than passing interest to cot- 
ton growers is the effort, once more 
taking shape, to keep within the con- 
trol of South Carolina the growing of 
sea island cotton. The claim has long 
been made that the business of raising 
the long staple cotton is threatened by 
the amount of second grade cotton be- 
ing raised outside the state from South 
Carolina seed. The idea of the cotton 
planters is to have and maintain an 
agreement among themselves, to the 
effect that no seed shall be sold to out- 
side growers for a certain number of 
years, a sufficient time to give the 
South Carolina industry opportunity to 
recover. Within the past few days 
steps have been taken at Charleston, 
the commercial center of the sea island 
cotton industry, to organize the Sea 
Island cotton seed association, to han- 
dle all the seed for the planters who 
enter the organization. In conversa- 
tion with American Agriculturist on 
this subject, a prominent grower of 
the long staple on one of the islands 
readily admitted the difficulty of con- 
trolling the seed. ‘‘We are fully alive 
to the situation, however,’ he said, 
“that there is an unquestioned effort to 
secure seed and establish the growing 
on a large scale of sea island long sta- 
ple cotton in Porto Rico, and South 
Carolina growers wish to prevent this.” 


VIRGINIA. 


King George Co--As a result of the 
long, hard ‘winter, cattle, as a rule, are 
poor and weak. Rough provender has 
become very scarce and those who are 
so fortunate as to have any kind for 
sale can dictate prices and dispose of 
it at their own figures, 


Caroline Co—Farm work very much 
behind. Wheat looking poor and win- 
ter oats all killed; the land will be 
planted in corn. Doves have begun to 
moan, to remind farmers it is time to 
plant potatoes. Very few farmers have 
sold their “sun-cured” tobacco; those 
who have, received very satisfactory 
prices. Several large farmers lost a 
good many cattle this winter for want 
of proper shelter from the excessive 
cold. The indications are fora smaller 
tobacco crop and more diversified farm- 
ing. 

Highland Co—Orders for sap pails 
have been unusually large, and mer- 
chants have been unable to get their 
orders filled in time to supply the de- 
mand. Preparations have bten macle 
for a good sugar season, 


GEORGIA. 


Peach Orchard Prospects 


are excellent in the best commercial 
belts of Georgia between Macon and 
Marshallville inclusive. The fruit buds 
came through the ‘winter in fine condi- 
tion, and there remains only the bare 
possibility of a surprise in the way of 
frosts during the closing days of March, 
An editorial representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, while at the Hale 
orchards at Ft Valley late last week, 
was told by the superintendent that 
everything bids fair to show up a fine 
crop of fruit. The bloom (then largely 
over), was moderately full, and indi- 
cations pointed to a good set of fruit. 
Blocks of Elbertas which were set out 
12 to 14 years ago, had a good show of 
bloom, while the younger orchards were 
pictures of beauty. 

In the Ft Valley peach section there 
may be discerned a disposition to go 
more largely than ever into commercial 
peach growing for northern markets. 
Toward the southern half of the state 
efforts of recent years are regarded 
less satisfactory. For the control of 
the San Jose scale the L S S formula is 
the standard, of course with some mod- 
ifications here and there. 


Macon, Bibb Co—Cotton continues to 
come forward from the county and the 
warehouses were long since filled to 
overfiowing. On the market street, 
dumped on pavement and sidewalk a 
distance of three long blocks might be 
counted last week upward of 1000 bales 
cotton, most of it being held for higher 
prices, some of it placed there months 
ago. Whatever may be the situation in 
other cotton states, certainly this im- 
portant producing section shows a 
strong inclination to hold a portion of 
the latest crop for a time. In the sur- 
rounding country many small farmers 
are keeping back at least a portion of 
the ’04 crop. Cotton factors are not 
so sure about the success of the effort 
to induce planters to cut down the acre- 
age of the ’05 crop, and reports of sales 
of fertilizers continue conflicting. 
Many believe an 8c market in the south 
would release a lot of the cotton now 
being held. This part of Ga shows 
increasing call for modern farm ma- 
chinery, especially ‘whenever the labor 
problem shows its head. What is espe- 
cially needed is greater diversification 
of crops; more corn, forage crops and 
live stock. Among the recent arrivals 
is an aggressive Wisconsin farmer who 
will go into the poultry business. More 
of these northern people are wanted. 


Augusta, Richmond Co—Field work 
progressing rapidly, season nearly nor- 
mal, farmers busy getting crops into 
the ground. The condition of the soil 
is right for plowing and seeding, and 
the past week has brought plenty of 
sunshine for germination in planted 
areas. 


FLORIDA 


Dade Co—This county has never had 
a greater promise of a large citrus 
crop than this year. Trees are in a 
most thrifty condition. The result of 
the late fair will be the planting of 
large acreages in orange and grape- 
fruit. The future of this county as a 
great fruit growing section is now an 
assured fact. 

Pasco Co—All crops growing rapidly. 
Melons, cantaloupes, squash, Bermuda 
onions, radishes, green peas, string 
beans, lettuce, sage, cane, rye, oats 
and corn are all doing nicely. Farmers 
shipping lettuce, radishes, cabbage and 
new potatoes grown from Feb planted 
seed. Berry shipments increasing 
weekly. 

Putnam Co—As now fully evidenced, 
the damage to orange trees by the 
severe Jan frost did not amount to 
much; new leaves and profuse bloom 
buds are again adorning them, an en- 
couraging sign of a good crop of this 
luscious fruit. Still, the winter was 
rather long and uncommoniy cold for 
this latitude; so much so that vege- 
tables and strawberries suffered in 
early development. Strawberries are 
blooming and fruiting quite promising- 
ly, while various kinds of fruit trees, 
not te mention me py ornamenta | trees, 


shrubs and plants, which are vying 
with each other in their attractive 
spring garb. Potatoes are doing well 
and beginning to blossom. Sweet po- 
tato plants, or sprouts for planting, 
are making their appearance. Sugar 
cane and cassava have been planted, 
Nurseries have virtually disposed of all 
their salable citrus stock, amounting 
to thousands of trees, as well as a 
large number of other fruit trees, par- 
ticularly peaches and plums. Chickens 
have done exceedingly well all winter, 
Eggs 25 to 35¢ p doz, full grown hens 
50 to 65c each. Quite a number of new- 
comers have settled in this locality, 
largely buying up places abandoned 
after the ever-memorable freeze of ’95. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Leflore Co—Crop preparations are 
progressing splendidly, notwithstand- 
ing the late beginning necessitated by 
the severe weather. The cotton crop 
will very probably be increased rather 
than decreased in the Delta. 


Alcorn Co—Peach 


But few oats sown. 
ing marketed; the acreage may be 
somewhat reduced. Farm work unu- 
sually late. Hired laborers hard to get. 
Prices of mules and horses firm, but 
no upward tendency. Corn on ear 50c 
p bu. Cattle in small demand; prices 
low compared with other stock. Pork 
$5 p 100 lbs by the hog. Poultry scarce; 
prices good. Eggs about 20c p doz, 
sweet potatoes $1.50 p*bu. But litt’e 
gardening done. Roads unusually good 
for the season. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vance Co—Farmers plowing and get- 
ting ready for a new crop. There is not 
so much talk of big cotton crops as 
there was a year ago. Large quantity 
of cotton being held throughout the 
county. Many who held for 10c p Ib 
will be glad to get 8c. Very many 
horses and mules have been sold this 
season for high prices. Stock has stood 
the winter quite well. 


Valdese, Burke Co—There is a set- 
tlement of about 40 Waldensian farm- 
ers at this place. Their farms range 
from 40 to 70 acres each, a fair aver- 
age being about 50 acres, They are 
largely interested in fruit growing, 
paying special attention to grapes, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches and small fruits. 
Vegetable growing is also profitable, 
the principal crops being tomatoes, 
peas, beans and sweet cern. Two knit- 
ling mills have been located at the 
place, which gives constant employ- 
ment to settlers who are not required 
on the farm. Most of these people came 
here ten years ago with little or no 
money. To-day practically every farm- 
er has paid for his farm and they are 
very prosperous. The colony now owns 
a grant of about 3000 acres. They have 
their own church and school and have 
built good roads in their neighborhood. 
‘he general appearance of the settle- 
ment compares favorably with adjoin- 
ing farms which were established «and 
under cultivation many years before. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamblen Co—Bluegrass pastures are 
green, Cattle shedding. Sheep raising 
is constantly increasing; in fact, 
when sheep husbandry gets the at- 
tention from farmers here that it 
deserves, it will pay handsomely, 
for May lambs fromm East Tenn 
will be quite equal to those in 
June from sheep sections farther north. 
About 8 yrs ago, when Maplehurst 
bought its first little flock, there were 
no others in a radius of 3 to 6 miles. 
Now there are but few, particularly 
of the larger farms, without their 
flocks. Permanent pastures are rapid- 
ly improving on these farms and their 
owners refuse to sell good hreeding 
ewes, as they desire to keep more sheep. 
Plowing well along. Gardens in. 


Rutherford Co—Wheat and oats in 
fine condition. Farmers all busy pre- 
paring ground for spring crops. Some 
corn planted. Farmers are going to 
plant more corn and oats this spring 
and cut the cotton crop 60% from what 
it was last year. A good many are 
holding last year’s cotton fo 9c p Ib. 
Grass is looking wel/ and some farmers 


crop all _ killed, 
Much cotton be- 
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nave turned stock out. Everything 
jooks spring-like. Gardens planted. 
Trees and woods greening up fast, but 
peach trees leafing out without much 
ploom. Pears and apples seem to be 
all right. Stock of all kinds looking 
fine, With a good supply of feed on 
nand. About the usual amount of stock 
fed here this winter. Hundreds of 
acres of sweet potatoes will be planted 
here this spring. That is a crop that 
seldom fails to bring good prices and 
itis easy to keep. A good many north- 
ern farmers are buying small farms 
and going into the gardening business, 
Hardin Co—On examination of the 
peach buds in this territory, it is found 
that there will be scarcely any peaches 
this year, as the buds were about all 
killed during the cold weather in Feb. 
Yhe wees will not bloom it is feared. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kenton Co—Weather favorable lately 
for sowing tobacco beds; nearly every 
has his beds sown in good shape 


grower 
and neurly 20 days ahead of last year. 
Some beds were sown March 4-6. Near- 
ly all the farmers rushed to sell the ’04 


s soon as released by the burley 
tobacco growers’ assn; as a result of 
the greater portion is out of the farm- 
and prices are now advanc- 


crop a 


ers’ hands 
ing. But little plowing has been done 
as yet. Feed very scarce and stock will 


go to grass entirely too soon on that 
account. 

Livingston Co—Very little plowing 
winter’s work on the 
till spring. Much 
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being done, as all 


farn iad to be left 


wire cing being put up in this coun- 
ty. What littl wheat was sown last 
fall is coming out and begins to show 
up, but on careful examination of the 


crop, it is found that it is not nearly 
as promising as at this time last year. 
There will be about the same acreage 


of oats sown as was sown last spring. 
The acreage of corn will be 10% more 
than last season. There will be a 25% 
inere in the tobacco acreage over 
last vear, Farmers are sowing more 


grasses and clover than usual. Farm 
help is very searee: good reliable farm 
hands receive $18 to $20 p month. Most 
stock leoking well considering the hard 
v The lamb and pig crops, where 
well housed and fed, are doing well, but 
where no shelter was provided at least 


10% of 


them died. Farmers in this 
county are turning their attention to 
raising horses and mules, and not so 


much to the cattle industry. Fat cat- 
tle selling at $2.75 to $3 p 100 Ibs, fat 


hogs $4 to $4.25. Some call for stock 
hogs since the spring opened. Corn 
in some parts of this county is getting 


very scarce, 


Gravson Co—Onat sowing being 
mished. Wheat is small, but seems to 
be in fine condition. Grass is begin- 
ning to show green, Fruit generally 


Seems to be safe and the peach bloom 
promises to be cut soon if weather con- 
ditions continue favorable. Stock gen- 


erally seems to have ‘wintered well. 
Horses ond mules are very scarce and 


rather high. Price of hogs about 4 to 
be p lb, cattle 3 to 4c, wheat $1.20 p bu, 
corn 60c, oats 40c, potatoes 80c to $1. 
Seed potatoes higher. 


Preparation for the Hay Harvest— 
There is much preparatory work that 
can eb done now to facilitate the work 
in this the busiest season on the farm, 
and failure to make this preparation 
has cost many a farmer the loss of 
much hay, or the sacrifice of the qual- 
ity of most of it. Lack of hired help 
probably accounts for the greater loss, 
while lack of sufficient and proper ma- 
chinery is a very close second. If 
farmers would harvest a fine quality 
of hay there must be no material delay 


in the progress of the work. The hay 
must be cut, cured and stored at the 


earliest possible moment after it has 
reached its best stage. From that stage 
it rapidly deteriorates, until it gets to 
be little better than straw. With or- 
dinary haying tools there is consider- 
able manual labor to be done, so it is 
a matter of utmost importance to have 
all the help needed and the foresighted 
farmer will engage his men early. He 
Will also pay a little more than the cus- 
tomary wages to secure good help. 
Some men are worth twice the wages 
that others are. Where large areas 
are to be cut over, there should be an 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


extra mower on the spot and all the 
machines should be in perfect repair 
and sharp before cutting begins. If 
there is an aggravating weak point 
about the machines, such as a drive 
chain, cog wheel, etc, new parts should 
be ordered and kept handy. Also, an 
extra wagon equipped with a good 
frame has saved many a load of hay 
from the rain.—[E. W. J. 


ALABAMA. 


Marion Co—It is feared 
peach crop will be a failure in this 
county except on the mountains. It 
is said there will be some trees in the 
low lands that will not have a single 
bloom on them. They ‘were killed Feb 
12. 

Morgan Co—The peach outlook is 
discouraging. The last cold wave 
caught a large percentage of the buds, 
ending the good prospects which had 
prevailed up to that time. 

Madison Co—Unless there is another 
freeze this spring the peach crop of 
this county will be better than antici- 
pated. Experts announced during the 
latter part of Feb that nearly the en- 
tire crop had been killed, but they now 
say that it was killed in only the ex- 
posed places, and that, the weather of 
the future permitting, there will be a 
good fruit crop. 

Lauderdale Co—The various appeals 
to planters to hold their cotton have 
had little effect on farmers of this 
county, who are marketing their crops 
as fast as they can be brought to town. 
One planter, ‘who lives just across the 
state line in Tenn, brought in 55 holes 
recently, for which he received $2000. 


TEXAS. 

Angelina Co—Reports of an epidem- 
ic of gnats are coming in from the 
vicinity of Clawson, caused by the re- 
cent high water in the river bottom. 
These gnats are giving the farmers 
and teamsters a great deal of trouble, 
being very severe on stock of all kinds. 


that the 


Fayette Co—The winter was very 
hard on stock and a great many died. 
Farm work progressing slowly at pres- 
ent, as the ground is very wet. About 
25% of the corn and Irish potatoes are 
planted. There is a greater acreage of 
onions and Irish potatoes planted in 
this locality this year than ever before. 


Brown Co—Stock in good condition. 
Wheat and oats doing well. Farmers 
selling cotton at 7 to 7%c p lb; about 
50% of entire crop on hand, Stock of 
all kinds slow sale. Horses from $50 
to $100 p head. Stock cattle $6 to $8 
p head, milch cows $20 to $30, fat hogs 
3 to 4c p Ib gross. 


Fannin Co—Spring opening nicely. 
Land in good condition. Farm work a 
fittle backward, owing to severe win- 
ter. Stock of all kinds doing well. 
train plentiful. Corn 50c p bu, oats 


40c. Most of cattle fed being shipped. 
Falls Co—The severe cold weather 
in which lots of cattle died is over. 


Grass coming fast, owing to good rain. 


Farmers greatly behind with farm 
work. Fine rains. Very little corn 
planted for this time of year. Most 


of the fall wheat thought dead is now 
coming out. Spring oats doing well. 


eo —_ 

The Spread of Noxious Weeds— 
Spring brings to ou “attention the mat- 
ter of the spreading of weeds and 
plants. The long seasons in the south, 
together with the mild winter, make 
their spread very rapid. The time is 
near at hand when some laws will have 
to be enacted looking to a prevention 
of the pests. I know of one hay farm 
being made worthless by the spread of 
thistles. Everywhere we come in con- 


tact with the bitter weed, tanner’s weed. 


and mayflower and pastures are being 
destroyed in hundreds of cases. Farm- 
ers must begin to study the problem. 
It is one that wil!l prove disastrous if 
something is not done. In order to fur- 
ther the work and protect the energetic 
farmer, laws should be passed to force 
land owners to keep weeds from ma- 
turing seed near a neighbor’s place 
where they are not wanted. The fact 
that we have so many thousands of 
acres of wild land does not alter the 
matter. Something must be done.—{J. 
C. McAuliffe, Columbia County, Ga. 


Growers Control the Situation. 


FELIX G. EWING, TENNESSEE, 





Recently a tobacco journal printed an article 
purporting to be from a _ special correspondent, 
This inclined to belittle the success attained by 
the Dark tobacco district planters’ protective assu 
in controlling the ‘04 crop. Chairman Felix G, 
Ewing of that organization herewith presents huis 
side of the story: 

I would say ‘we are perfectly satis- 
fied with our progress and with the 
amount of tobacco’ being legally 
pledged to the assn. I would further- 
more say that we have a chairman and 
secretary for each county, as well as 
district chairman. We prefer to keep 
our own books and statistics to having 
the correspondent keep them for us. 
We are sure they will be more correct 
and that our members will be better 
satisfied. Could the gentleman have 
shown a partisan spirit any more con- 
vincingly than ‘when he says, “While 
it can be seen from the above that the 
organization did not get control of the 
necessary -70%, and that it falls far 
short of the 84,000,000 pounds claimed, 
still the indications now are that a 
great deal of the tobacco in the Hop- 
kinsville and Clarksville sections will 
be prized.” What else could have 
caused this unusual amount of prizing, 
except the work of this association? 

I submit that nine-tenths of the priz- 
ing-houses in operation are operating 
for the association, and that the cor- 
porations usually so busy at this sea- 
son are operating very few prizing- 
houses, simply because they have not 


the tobacco to prize. This gentleman 
furthermore says: “From the begin- 


ning, it has been the hope of the lead- 
ers to sell all the tobacco in a lump, 
but so far they have not succeeded in 
doing so, and it looks as if tobacco will 
have to go through the usual ware- 
house channe! to be marketed. Wheth- 
er this experiment wil! prove a success 
or not will depend on the prices ruling, 
on the break muarkets next summer 
and fall.” 

To take up this last paragraph, I 
would say that we have never at- 
tempted to sell this tobacco in a lump, 
and this was’an imagination probably 
born of an inspired brain. We much 
prefer that the different types should 
be sold to their usual market, but of 
course, at a better price than hereto- 
fore. Now this last prognostication of 
his, which is printed as a positive fact, 
that the price will depend upon the 
ruling price of the break market, is 
probably the opinion conceived by one 
whose interest lies in the disintegra- 
tion of our organization. It is very 
manifest that he sees proper to ig- 
nore the fact that this association has 
already put up the price of tobacco 2\%4c 
p Ib: that the every highest grades 
of tobacco which positively cannot be 
substituted are in that section of the 
district where he admits we are strong- 
est. Furthermore, this gentleman, for 
reasons of his own, does not see proper 
to call attention to the fact that of the 
amount that the Regii'’s have pur- 
chased, fully 60% is positively unsuited 
to their requirements. While they may 
believe they can make this association 
think it a menace to us, we know a 
very small per cent of their purchases 
is suitable for export tobacco, and will 
remain at home, to supply cheaper re- 
quirements. 

One of the ablest tobacco men, rep- 
resenting these corporations, recently 
said to me, “If your people will reduce 
their acreage for ‘05, you have won 
your fight.”’ Every county is reducing 
determinedly and positively, this will 
be done without a peradventure, but 
even if the planters were not so de- 
termined upon this, the labor question 
to a great extent ‘would control it. 
There is not an intelligent planter in 
the district who does not realize, that 
the industrial procress of the cities, 
mining regions and railroads has de- 


pleted agricultyral sections of labor, 
to the extent that it is not a_ possi- 


bility to raise as much tobacco as we 
have in the past. while the world’s 
population is increasing, and the con- 
sumption of tobacco becoming greater. 

IT have before me a letter containing 
pledges representing 152,500 lbs of fo- 
bacco from one county. This is in one 
day’s mail, and very nearly every mail 
brings pledges. Would the gentleman 
s0 clearly espousing the cause of the 


other side have the temerity to say, 
“Our opponents are accomplishing 
nearly so much.” We have touched 


foils with the opponents of our suec- 
cess as agricultiurists. We have no 
dcabt they could as wel). afford to buy 
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our tobacco at our price as to engage 
in the warfare which they have in- 
augurated against us, but we realize 
it is the future they fear and that they 
are determined, if by any possible 
means, to break up and discourage 
organization for protection, which is 
our battle cry. We are sanguine of a 
nearly so much’? We have touched 
assistance from a sale aspect, and of 
money from some of the ablest tobacco 
men of the world, s9 soon as we can 
have it prized, and can have an ac- 
curate accounting of what we have to 
sell. We only ask our members and 
our allies to pursue the same calm, 
conservative course which has brought 





our organization to its present high 
State of perfection. 
Tobacco Notes. 
TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—Our receipts last week 
were 383 hhds, offerings on the breaks 
17 hhds, public and private sales 25 
hhds, almost entirely old crop at firm 
and unchanged prices. The new crop 
is selling relatively much higher than 
the old tobacco. We have spring 
weather now, and the deliveries are 
full to the prizing houses, which pass 
from there to the sale warehouses, from 
whom the planters can obtain ad- 
vances of money. The assn reports large 
signing of pledges for a full reduction 
of plantings this year. 

VIRGINIA. 

In some parts of the tobacco belt the 
weather has been unfavorablefor plow- 
ing. Offerings at Lynchburg*and Rich- 
mond were rather moderate; at Dan- 
ville, large. The proportion of inferior 
and plain tobacco at the latter market 
has proved heavier than usual. Prices 
satisfactory on common fillers... Deal- 
ers are frank to acknowledge that the 
movement of the ’04 crop is not prov- 
ing any bigger than generally estimat- 
ed, and some say it is smaller than had 
been counted on. In the Old belt, it is 
said there is not to exceed 20% of the 
crop unsold. In the New belt by far 
the greater portion of the crop has 
passed out of first hands, Advices from 
Petersburg say that fully 70% of the 
crop has now been delivered, Wrap- 
pers appear scarce and wanted. Sand 
leaves and lugs are also sought after. 
Petersburg quotations for common to 
fine leaf are 8@22c p lb, common lugs 
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NEW YORE. 

Some very well posted tobacco deal- 
ers claim that now not to exceed 10% 
of the ‘04 crop remains unsold in the 
Empire state. In some localities there 
are a few crops still hanging fire, but 
in others the output of last year has 
largely passed out of first hands. There 
is no doubt but producers in the state 
are locking more kindly at the tobacco 
situation this spring than they did a 
year ago. Packers are reported to be 
busy in the warehouses, and are ex- 
pecting a keen inquiry from cigar mak- 
ers and the bigger dealers when the 
new crop is cased and ready to be put 


on the market. 
STRAWBERRY 


PEACH 
TREES PLANTS 











We Havea 

Lasge Supply WE HAVE THEM 
All BY THE MILLION. 

Well Graded. 


Don’t buy antil you get our prices. We wiil 
save you some money on your planting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


Write for our New 1905 Catalogue 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home 
évery intelligent agriculturist, The cost is merely 
nominal—-lhe terms unprecedentedly liberal 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 
& poste! to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write e me pare 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tised in Farn and Home, then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


[From Page 405.] 


Kings do, Spys, fancy, 3@4, Baldwins 
and Greenings 1.50@3. 

At Boston, trade sluggish, Greenings 
and Baldwins $1.50@2.50 p bbl, Talman 
Sweets $1.50@2.75, Kings 3@4. 

Beans. 

At New York, market on marrows 2 
shade firmer, choice commanding $3.10 
p bu, pea beans 1.80, red kidney 2.80. 

Dressed Meats, 

At New York, the movement of 
calves continued large, but the demand 
was healthy and supplies readily ab- 
sorbed at firm prices. Fancy veals 
fetched 12c p lb, heavy calves 7%@10c. 
Pork somewhat stronger, light Jerseys 
bringing 7%@8c p lb, rough hogs 4@ 
4%c. Hothouse lambs in full supply, 
choice $6@7 each, inferior 3@4. 


Eggs. 

April egg prices continue to absorb 
interest at all markets. With con- 
tracts for April delivery (Atlantic mar- 
kets) at 174%4c p doz or a shade better, 
the outlook is encouraging for pro- 
ducers. Chicago receivers are talking 
14@15c eggs in Apr, but in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that St 
Louis contracts for eggs, Apr delivery, 
Those dealers who, the latter part of 
the winter realized from $3 to 5 p case 
profit on their egg deal, are inclined to 
take a cheerful view of spring pros- 
pects. 

At New York, speculative inquiry is 
good. Best western eggs 17\%c p doz, 
nearby stock 19@19%c, southerns 16% 
@lic, duck eggs 30@338c. 

At Boston, demand enlarging. Fancy 
hennery stock 19@19'4c p doz, northerns 
18@19c. 

At Chicago, plenty of supplies are 
now coming in. Extras 17%c p doz, 
fresh 15@15t4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberry receipts 
promise to increase in an appreciable 
manner from now on. Market last 
week was firm to a little higher. Fancy 
Fla stock 50@65c p qt, common to good 
25@45c. Choice cranberries quotable at 
$7@7.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, general tone rather 
weak, particularly on hay lacking 
freshness and quality. Slow demand 
for straw. Prime timothy 80@85c p 100 
lbs, clover mixed 65@70c, salt 50c, long 
rye straw 90@95c, oat and wheat straw 
45@47hec, 

Mill Feeds. 

Western railroads have announced 
lake and rail rates on mill products 
for the coming season. These go into 
effect as soon as navigation opens on 
the great lakes. The tariff will show 
reduction of about 4 or 5¢e p bbl on 
flour, as compared with the present 
schedule and 40c p ton on mill feed. 

At New York, trade last week was 
rather slow, but prices fluctuated little 
if any. City bran in bulk is quoted at 
$20@21 p ton, western bran long ship- 
ment, 19, middlings 22, red dog 24. Cot- 
tonseed meal 26, linseed oil meal 29, 

Onions. 

At New York, receipts seem to be 
ample for all requirements, and do- 
mestic onions ‘were less firm. Good 
white stock brings $8@9 p bbl, or 2.50@ 
3.25 p bu cra, reds and yellows 2.25@2.50 
p bbl, Bermudas 2.50@2.75 p cra. 

Potatoes. 


It is apparent that the new potato 
crop of the south will come on a mar- 
ket pretty well supplied with ’04 N Y, 
Me, Mich, Wis and Col tubers. Latest 
reports from the Hastings district in 
Fla say it.looks like the crop will not 
turn out the 100,000 bbls anticipated 
earlier in the season. Markets, both 
east and west, continue to be liberally 
supplied with potatoes. The season is 
now advancing so that holders are anx- 
ious to clean up in order to get the old 
crop out of the way and be able to 
turn attention to preparation for the 
new season. Total shipments from 
Aroostook Co, Me, including both the 
B & A and Canadian Pacific railroad 
hauls, aggregate 5,600,000 bus, a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period 
last year. 

Growers last fall could have secured 
up to 50c p bu for potatoes. Now tu- 
bers are retailing at 35c in local mar- 
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kets. Situation most unsatisfactory.— 
[Correspondent, Seneca Co, N Y. 

At New York, potatoes somewhat ir- 
regular, but generally the _ situation 
shows no betterment. State and west- 
erns average $1@1.25 p 180 lbs, Long 
Islands 1.50@2, Bermudas 5@6 p bbl 
for fancy. 

At Boston, plenty of tubers are com- 
ing from the north, and further conces- 
sions were necessary in.order to move 
arrivals. Choice potatoes could be 
bought for 35c p bu. 

At Chicago, generally the market is 
sluggish, and supplies continue liberal. 
Choice tubers 27@30c p bu, inferior and 
coarse kinds 20@25c. 

Poultry. 

The dressed poultry bill, as introduced 
in the Mass legislature failed to pass. 
Claims were made that had it gone 
through, it would drive much poultry 
business away from Mass, and force it 
into the beef trusts. Dealers stated 
that 80% of poultry business is handled 
by independent companies. 

At New York, dressed poultry firm 
but slow. Turkeys 18@20c p lb, west- 
ern fowls 12@1l4c, ducks 14@l5c, geese 
12@1l4c. Live chickens 12c, fowls lb5c, 
ducks 70@85c p pr, geese $1.25@1.75, 
Dressed capons 20@21c p lb, chickens 
16@21c. 

At Boston, receipts running largely to 
frozen stock. Turkeys 20@22c p Ib d w, 
fowls 14@l5c, cocks 10c, ducks 12@14c, 
geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 


Reports from Canada say locai cab- 
bage stocks are well nigh exhausted, 
and for the next month or two consum- 
ers will be compelled to look to New 
York for supplies. Recent sales of 
Empire state cabbage noted in Mont- 
real at $30 p ton. 

Growers are endeavoring to work off 
the remainder of '04 cabbage holdings. 
Prices soared up to $19 p ton, but later 
dropped back to 12.—[L. G. C., Erie Co, 
Pa. 

At New York, hothouse cukes $1@ 
1.50 p doz, lettuce 60c@$1.25, mushrooms 
25@60c p lb, tomatoes 15@30c, mint 30@ 
60c p doz bchs, parsley $3@4 p 100 bchs, 
radishes do, beets $6@8, rhubarb $2@4, 
eress $1.50@2.50. Sweet potatoes $3@5 
p bbl, brussels sprouts 10@20c p at, old 
beets $1@1.25 p bbl, carrots $1@1.50. 
Cabbage lower, red Danish $25@35 p 
ton, white $10@14, cauliflower $1.50@3 p 
case, celery 20@90c p doz stalks, chicory 
and escarol $5@6 p bbl, egg plants $3@ 
6 p bx, horse-radish 3@6c p Ib, kale 90c 
@$1 p bbl, leeks $1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, 
okra $2@3.50 p carrier, parsnips $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, peppers $2@4 p carrier, peas 
$2@6 p cra, romaine $1@2 p bskt, string 
beans $3@5 p cra, spinach 75c@$1.25 p 
bbl, squash $1.25@1.75, shallots $4@5 p 
100 bchs, scallions $1.25@1.50, old ture 
nips 90c@$1 p bbl, new $2.50@3.50. 

Wool. 

Shearing operations are moving 
northward; work being noted in Nev. 
At Boston, sales of Mich, Mo and Wis 
wools noted at 30c p Ib, equivalent to 
54@56ce clean. It is said that some 
early wools in the Empire state have 
changed hands at 25@27c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 

The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
--29 @29%c 29 @29%ec 28 ¢c 
1904 ..24 @24%c 23144@24 c 231%@24 c 
1903 ..29 @29%4c 27%@28 c 27 @27%ec 


The butter situation continues inter- 
esting. Since the decline from the 35c 
mark, the market has exhibited more 
firmness. Comparatively little held 
butter is being offered, supplies con- 
sisting mainly of “winter made stock.” 
Eastern dealers say they look for no big 
receipts of new grass butter from the 
west before well along into April, and 
the movement of new butter from N 
E dairy districts is not expected until 
about the middle of May. However, 
this depends greatly upon weather con- 
ditions. 

At New York, high scoring cmy quot- 
abl: at 29@29%c p lb, dairy 26@27c. 
Market in good shape. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 
prints 28%@29e p tuhs 27144@28c, 
dairy 25@25'4c. 

At Boston, the demand last week 
proved comprehensive, and with no ex- 
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cessive’ supplies pressing the market, 
quotations held firm. Plain cmy brings 
29@2944c p lb, dairy 23@27c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 27c p 
lb, prints 28c, dairy 15@20c. 

At Chicago, demand good and firm- 
ness characterized prices. Extra cmys 
28c p lb. Dairy 22@23c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, movement of fair vol- 

ume and general tone of trade strong. 


Full cream cheese commands ld4c p Ib 
See article under Commercial Agricul- 
ture. 


At Boston, receipts since May 1, '04, 
total nearly 350,000 bxs, an increase of 
around 30,000 over the preceding year, 
Sellers have no difficulty securing 1l4c 
p |b for fine full cream cheese, 


At Chicago, stocks not large and 


market firm. Choice twins 12@12%c p 
lb, daisies 134%@14c. 
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WHAT PRICE MEANS 
IN BUYING A SEPARATOR 





chase of a Cream Separator. 
life or durability. 


proved. 


outside. 


$50.<-. 


es 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
(213 Fi.cert Srreer, 
~. PHILADELPHIA. 

8 & 11 Drumm Sr., 
GAN FRANCISCO. 
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years, and may be as much more. 


The average will not exceed five years. 


and its established lifetime twenty years. 
That which lasts five years is worth $25.--. 


which cannot possibly last longer) is worth 

And when you add to this the fact, 
knows attempts to dispute, that a De Laval 
saves at least twice as much every year as 
arator, it will be better understood how little FIRST COST of 
the separator really means, or rather HOW MUCH IT MEANS 
even if it is a little more to begin with. 

A De Laval catalogue, or better still a De Laval machine 
itself, helps to make all these facts plain to everybody having 
use for a separator, and cither is to be had for the asking. 


General Offices: M 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


There are two most important considerations in the pur- 


One is efficiency and the other 


Every buyer thinks of efficiency, and while recognizing the 
superiority of the De Laval in such respect is frequently tempted 
to overlook it because some inferior machine, claiming equal 
capacity, is $10.-- to $25.-- “cheaper” in first cost. 

Few buyers stop to think of comparative life and durability. 
The established life of a De Laval machine is at least twenty 


The twenty years is already 


On the other hand, as they are made to-day and run at 
tremendously high speeds they are, in the effort to approach 
the efficiency of the De Laval machines, no other separator 
on the market can last for more than two to ten years at the 


Examination 


alone will satisfy every buyer of this. 
The price of a 10 to 25 cow De Laval machine is $100. 


Even if just as good 


in every other way, the machine which lasts ten years is worth 


And that 


which lasts two years (and there are several makes on the market 


just $10.--. 
which nobody who 
machine gains and 


sep- 


any imitating 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


§2% Youvure Sou 
ONTREAL. 
75 & 77 YorK Srreer, 
TORONTO. 
248 McDermor Av 
WINNIPEG. 





MAKE MORE MONEY FROM MILK 


It costs money to produce milk. To get the best returns see 
that your dairy products are of the highest quality. Pure milk 
that stays sweet holds trade better than milk that smells or 
tastes bad or sours quickly. Good flavored butter or cheese 


brings the highest price. 
aerated milk. To 


Milk buyers demand, cooled and 
learn how to make the most money from 


milk, write today for our free book, “Milk and Its Care.” 


CHAMPION MILE COOLER CO., 


4 SQUIRES ST., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Use e Champion Milk Cooler-Aerator. 
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The Old Sugar Bush. 


J. C. WRIGHT. 





What raptures of joy for the old pioneer 

™m the signs that proclaimed sugar- 
making was near! 

When winter had vanished and spring 
in her glee 

Brought teardrops of joy 
fresh budding tree! 


from the 


Not much of life’s sweets ever fell in 
the way 

Of these heroes who toiled in the earlier 
day. 

The hardy old woodman 
out the trail, 

The sturdy old farmer with wicker and 
flail, 

The barefooted boy who trudged off to 
the town— 

All lived without glory or 
renown. 


who blazed 


fame or 


But sweet was their joy when the trees 
they could tap 

And gather in buckets the fast-running 
sap. 

Tne product is still on the market ’tis 
said 

But not quite the same as in days that 
are dead. 

And though they’ve improved on their 
methods, I’m told, 

They can never improve on those stout 
hearts of old. 


Then here’s to the joy of the old pioneer 

When nature proclaimed sugar-making 
was here; 

When out in the maples sweet pleasure 
ran rife 

In the sturdy old days of pioneer life! 





The Ideal Husband of an Ideal Wife. 


CONNECTICUT GRANDMOTHER, 





Although I’m long past the age for 
visionary dreams, the pen picture of 
the ideal wife, as drawn by Vermont 
Greenhorn, set my heart a-flutter, and 
awoke a few sleeping sentimental 
thoughts. I seemed to see that sweet, 
lovable girl starting out on life’s jour- 
ney, and just bceause she was so sweet 
and good I was troubled for her safety, 
for I wondered—how I wondered—if the 
would-be husband had perfected him- 
and would make @ 


self in every way, 
suitable companion for such a precious 
bit of humanity. 

An ideal wife has the right to expect 
an ideal husband. There are certain at- 


tributes of the heart which must be 
forthcoming. She worships strength, 
not alone physical, but strength of 
mind, of character and of love. She 
wants a husband of ideas, one who re- 
spects the rights of others, then squares 
his shoulders and demands his rights of 
them. There is no fear but what the 
sweet, lovable girl will love such a hus- 
band. She will love him in spite of 
herself, not because she tucked an or- 
ange blossom in her hair and promised 
the minister that she would, but be- 
cause he’s worth loving. Sensible girls 
never love blindly after the honeymoon 
has passed. They themselves wouldn’t 
be worth loving if they did. 

Cirls are sometimes encouraged to 
wed when they know no more of house- 
keeping or home-making than so many 
Dutch dolls. Boys who are hardly out 
of their trundle beds are looking for 
wives. Too often these youthful mar- 
riages are about as dignified as similar 
ones in heathen countries, and about 
as productive of happiness. But I am 
convinced that the ideal theory is the 
right one to follow, and if we strive 
ourselves to become ideal people, this 
beautiful world will soon be transform- 
ed, and then—there will be ideal mar- 
Triages, 


Education of Farm Girls. 
MARY E. LEE, OHIO. 








I believe there is as great an oppor- 
tunity on the farm for women as there 
is for men. The aim of all education 
is to fit one for life, to train the 
mind in reason and imagination to 
grasp the meaning, utility and beauty 
of the world about it. It is a matter 
of sincere congratulation that the ex- 
Perience of time has developed this 
conception. Through the ages the ideas 
of the kind of an education necessary 
and the people who were fit to be edu- 
cated have been changing. 

For a time it seemed that the re- 
bound from an education that was 
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largely ornamental to one intensely 
practical would rob the individual of 
much of the sweetness and beauty of 
life. But that education which takes 
note only of the physical in its relation 
to productive enterprises, is as absurd- 
ly illogical as that which ignores the 
practical duties. Beauty, worth, vir- 
tue exist all about us and in the 
hearts of mankind. To see beauty is 
to perceive goodness; to perceive good- 
ness is to love it. Hence it is we 
insist that with special training as 
broad and generous a culture be im- 
parted as circumstances will admit. 

This is especially necessary in the 
education of our girls, because of the 
close companionship that must exist 
between mothers and children in the 
formation period of a child’s life. It 
is highly essential that the mother's 
ideas be lofty, pure, true; that, her 
knowledge be accurate, her power of 
reasoning developed. This training 
must come through books, people, 
travel, nature, solitude. Hence the girl 
should have the most liberal prepara- 
tion possible for the work that engages 
tully 75% of the women. 


What Experience Has Taught, 


AUNT HULDY. 








If a woman can’t marry: with the firm 
conviction that she can be, and with 
the full determination that she will be 
a helpmeet for her husband in every 
Way that lies in her power, it would 
be better for both that they remain sin- 
gle. Iam in sympathy with Contented 
Farmer’s Wife in many ideas. Let me 
tell something of my own experience., 

We have been married about 16 years 
and began with nothing in the money 
line, but plenty of good health, encrgy 
and push. At first we paid rent for a 
few years. My husband being a farm- 
er and working for others when he 
could, we did not have the wherewithal 
to hire help. I have worked in the field 
with him many days planting, harvest- 
ing, raking hay, etc. I have even driv- 
en a pair of horses to plow, and it 
made no difference to me whether it 
was in sight of the electrics or in the 
back field out of sight. 

I usually knew when those days were 
coming and planned my meals the day 
before. We have never had any chil- 
dren and of course that made qa diffter- 
ence with me about leaving the house. 
We have economized every way we 
could, but still have had many pleas- 
ures and always dressed well, and now 
we have a good home and farm of our 
own. Where we began with five or six 
pounds of butter a week we now make 
30 or a little more. Now I do not work 
out of doors unless I choose to; when 
we want help we hire a man for a few 
days. 

What has brought about all this? 
Just push and perseverance. Don’t let 
your false pride get the upper hand of 
you and think it belittles you in the 
eyes of your neighbors and the pass- 
ing people because you are helping your 
husband. 

I always attend to the planting of 
the kitchen garden myself, for I think 
& woman knows what vegetables she 
wants better than a man, and most 
farmers don’t like to bother with such 
small plantings after planting potatoes 
by the acre. Another thing, how can 
@& woman run the house inside if she 
doesn't know what is coming in from 
the outside? 

Above all, if you do get discouraged, 
don’t let your husband know it, for a 
discouraged man is worse than a @ead 
one, for a dead man one knows what 
to do with, but a discouraged one is 
another thing. I always keep a strict 
cash account, so we know where every 
cent goes and what it goes for, and ev- 
ery cent that comes in and what it is 
for. Some say, ‘“‘Oh, I don’t have time 
to keep accounts.” To such I ask, have 
you time to lie awake nights and won- 
der and worry where the money went 
to last month or last year? I do all of 
my work, sewing and dressniaking in- 
cluded, and even make my husband's 
shirts, as I can suit him better than the 
ready-made ones, and get prettier ma- 
terial for the same money. I also do 
quite a lot of embroidery and I expect 
that man of mine to admire it as much 
as I do his field of potatoes when they 
are all in bloom. 

If a man gets into a tight plate and 
his wife can help him by a few hours’ 


work out of doors, I consider it a false 
pride when he objects to it. Wha: is 
a wife for if not to be made a com- 
panion of? 


A Feeling of Ownership. 


One of the silent Tablers who does 
not contribute to discussions, but who 
evidently reads all closely, writes as 
follows: “There is a delightful feeling 
of ownership in this Tablers’ page, 
made up as it is of the writings of the 
readers. Even if one never contributes 
to it there is a feeling of personal own- 
ership in the page just the same, and 
then we have the knowledge that we 
can take part when we wish.” 

There is the keynote of this depart- 
ment. The editor wishes that every 
reader of this page would feel just as 
this one does. The Table is a depart- 
ment for open discussion of any topic 
of sufficient importance to interest the 
great circle of readers who make up 
the Tablers. It is a department con- 
ducted for the Tablers by the Tablers, 
and to the Tablers its success or fail- 
ure is due. We want everyone to feel 








that this is an open forum where they | 


can have their say and express their 
opinions. 

For the past few weeks the discussion 
on a woman’s place on the farm has 
been most animated and some excel- 
lent thoughts have been brought out. 
Let us have more of such topics. Let 
each and every reader feel that what 
he or she has to say will be given care- 
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ful consideration and that this depart- | 


ment is something in ‘which he has a 
personal share. Now for a summer of 
helpful chat over vital and perplexing 


problems. Let us make these columns 
a genuine “help each other’ depart- 
ment, 





Can't Keep Still—I cannot keep still 
any longer. Why any true woman with 


a husband and family cannot be con# : 


tented in a home, especially on the 
farm, I cannot understand. Why, I 
never let a thought of discontent come 
into my mind. I am always planning 
in my mind for the future. I was 16 
years old when I married and went 
from town and a large family of sis-« 
ters and brothers to the country. Some 
gave me two weeks and some a month 


but I have stayed 13 years and to-day; 


there is not one of my friends in town 
with whom I would exchange places, 
I believe in helping out of doors when 
you have time. While I am working 
I am building air castles. Of course 
some have tumbled down but some 
have not. Perhaps the ones who are 
discontented do not consult with their 
husbands enough about their farm af- 
fairs. My husband never sells any- 
thing from the farm before consulting 
me. Often takes my advice. Husband 
and wife should know all about each 
other’s business transactions, under- 
stand each other and live for one an- 
other’s interests.—[Mrs M. V. S., Mary- 
land, 


A Strictly Home Problem Solved— 
After all that has been said in these 
columns in regard to woman's work in- 
doors and out, I am glad to see some 
practical suggestions. Wash day chat 
brings up a very live topic with most 
farm women. I am glad to have this 
washing matter brought up, for I feel 
that there is no single phase of ‘work 
which the homekeeper has that so soon 
makes a wreck of her, physically and 
mentally, as work over the tubs. I 
believe that the washing machine 
should be in every American home that 
wash day may be robbed of its drudg- 
ery. I paid $12 for my washing ma- 
chine and you can’t buy it for $50.— 
[M. H. J. 





A Wise View—There are advantages 
and disadvantages attending every sit- 
uation in life. In the country there is 
freedom from inquisitive neighbors and 
the town’s noise, dust and heat. One 
can certainly live near to nature, hear 
the birds sing, gather wild flowers, 
listen to the murmur of the forest 
primeval and do all those things of 
which the poets sing. I think if I were 
an artist or a poet, or a recluse or one 
of a large, merry family and in a pro- 
gressive neighborhood of cultured peo- 
ple, then I should like country life. 
But I am an only child, an active, 
healthy one, and the quiet of the coun- 
try sometimes grows monotonous. The 
sin; gng of the birds I would sometimes 
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fain exchange for a concert of human 
voices. It is true that we who live in 
the country can attend church services 
or entertainments or social functions, 
but it often means a tedious drive of 
several miles and a desperate effort to 
keep your hair straight, your hat on, 
and your frock free from dust. Some 
of us must live in town, some on the 
farm, and it is all the more fortunate 
if we prefer the particular part of the 
stage on which We are the actors. But 
do let us allow everyone the privilege 
of having his own preferences.—[G. 8S. 
Missouri. 
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I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Fromthe sheeps back 


















to your back*8 88 


HE only industry in the world 
selling **from sheep te 
man.”? With our mills to weave 
the cloth and our own tailors to 
make it up into clothes for you— 
we accomplish a master-stroke in 
roduction that brings our prices 
ar below the lowest existing, fig- 
uring quality, fit and workman- 
ship. Best evidence is this fast 
black, all wool Thibet Clotli man’s 
suit made-to-your-measure fo 
88. No retail clothier, much 
ess a custom tailor, could possi- 
bly. duplicate such excellence 
under $15. Every suit a fashion 
late exactness of the latest vogue 
n New York styles. 

We guarantee satisfaction: any 
Suit that isn't bettur than your money— 
We'll take back. Our Catalogue sent on 
request, shows latest styles, and gives 
detailed facts about our mills and tailories 
all under our management. 

Send for Free Samples, tape meas- 
ure and rules for measuring. 

OHIO & KENTUCKY 
®WooL GROWING Co., 
Dept, M, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reni 8 4 National Bank. 


(QL ARM stots 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
Wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.2. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intenfled. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis E ition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston, 


Rees 

















CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ang cognte and nervous system festored. Symptoms never 
Te’ - No medicines needed afterwards. 7) years of 
guecess treating Asthma and Hay Fever. lente. 
Boo ° Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


- a JUDD COMPANY, 
Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marqueste Beilding. Mal Ry nm. 
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The City Farmer. 


‘By Euphemia Johnson Richmond. 
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A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


« cA RE you very tired, dear?” 
Mr Harvey looked back from 
his seat beside the driver as he 
spoke. His wife was deadly pale, but 
her shining face and sparkling eyes did 
not tell of weariness. 

“I don’t know, Frank,” she said. ‘‘Oh, 
show lovely it all is! I never saw so 
much country before. You didn’t tell 
me it was so beautiful.” 

“Wiv stars in ’e grass,” lisped baby 
Ethel, pointing to the golden dande- 
lions which starred all the way. 

This was a city family, whose hori- 
zon had been bounded by brick and 
mortar, and the country was a beauti- 
ful revelation. The family physician 
had told Mr Harvey that the only hope 
for his wife, who was failing rapidly, 
Was country air and change, and un- 
known to her he had purchased a small 
farm in the doctor’s native place, from 
a Mr Mortimer. 

“And you feared I would be disap- 
pointed, my husband!” she exclaimed. 
“Yes, Iam. It is so much nicer than 
I thought. Why, the very trees are 
covered with bloom, and the air is so 
sweet.” 

“Well, here we are,” said the driver, 
halting before a handsome house, where 
loads of furniture were being let down. 
A light shone through the windows, 
and in the doorway stood a cheery- 
looking matron. 

“We've taken possession, you see,” 
she said by way of explanation. ‘I’m 
Your neighbor across the street—Mrs 
Goodwin. Ive come to take you home 
with me to supper.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs Goodwin,” 
Mr Harvey began, ‘“‘but really—” 

“We are very glad to accept your 
hospitalitv, dear Mrs Goodwin, for I 
am tired,’ interrupted Mrs Harvey ere 
he could finish. 

Sested at the Goodwins’ hospitable 
board, the three little Harvey girls 
beamed rapturously, as they sipped 
their glasses of sweet milk. 

What a glorious day it had been! The 
long ride on the cars, then the ten- 
mile ride from the station, for the rail- 
way had not penetrated every section 
50 vears ago, 

“It’s dood, papa,” said little E‘hel. 
“Taste,” and she held up her glass of 
milk. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mr Harvey, glanc- 
ing anxiously at his wife, as he touch- 
ed his lips to the glass. 

“I’m afraid, Frances, that the day’s 
journey has been too much for you.” 

“I’ve been too much excited. It’s all 
80 lovely,” she answered, smiling. ‘I'll 
be all right in the morning.” 

“T shall not consent to her leaving 
till morning, Mr Harvey,” said Mrs 
Goodwin, with a decisive nod. ‘Jack, 
our boy, is at the house now attending 
to the fires. The rest of you can go 
over after supper if you wish, but Mrs 
Harvey stays to keep me company.” 

“Such kindness!”” murmured Mrs 
Harvey, as tears slowly coursed down 
her white cheeks. “And I was so 
dreading the night.” 

Mind has a wonderful power over 
the corporeal, and Mrs Harvey was 
soon an interested listener to the con- 
versation between her husband and Mr 
Goodwin. 

“TIT think T’m very fortunate in secur- 
ing such a fine place,’’ said Mr Harvay. 
“The buildings alone are worth mere 
than I paid for my whole farm,” re- 
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Miss Apple (to herself). Why 


doesn’t he hurry up and pop? 


EVENINGS 


plied his neighbor. ‘Mortimer put all 
he made into his house, and starved 
his farm. You must feed your land if 
you expect it to feed you.” 

“I am totally ignorant of farming,” 
Mr Harvey replied. ‘I hope I will not 
be troublesome, but may I consult you 
when I need help?” 

“Certain, certain. I'd love to tell you 
what I’ve learned about farming, and 
I hope you’ll beat us all.” 

“I'll be content to follow, my friend. 
Tve learned some things from farm 
journals, but I'm afraid I'll find it eas- 
ier to learn how to do than to put my 
knowledge into practice.” 

“Well, perhaps,” said Mr Goodwin. 
“TI believe, though, that a man can do 
what he sets out to do, if he’s a man, 
but brains are needed in farming, as 
well as in selling goods. Young Mor- 
timer didn’t like study and he didn’t 
like work. When he secured a clerk- 
ship in a city store, he thought he was 
made, but I shouldn’t wonder if he 
found out he’d made a mistake.”’ 

“Very likely,” said Mr Harvey, glance 
ing toward his wife, who was listening 
intently. ‘We are satisfied, aren’t we, 
dear?” 

“Yes, indeed. Only I trust we will 
not be troublesome to our kind neigh- 
bors,” she replied. ‘We will need to 
get acquainted with our new posses- 
sions.”’ 

“That’s easy enough,” said Mr Good- 
win. “A fine house and outbuildings, 
a large garden and orchard, apples, 
pears, plums and cherries in plenty, 
and 20 acres of worn-out land, with a 
woodlot.”’ 

“Oh, papa, is it all yours, and won’t 
we have to move?” said Anna Harvey. 
While Mrs Harvey exclaimed: ‘How 
could the Mortimers leave the lovely 
place, for the slavish city life?” 

‘“Tt’'s live and learn, Mrs Harvey. I 
hope you won’t be lonely,” said Mr 
Goodwin. 

“By the way, neighbor, do you know 
where I can buy a good cow?” said Mr 
Harvey. 

“T’ll sell you a young cow that’ll suit 
you,” Mr Goodwin answered, “and Jack 
will milk it for you till you learn.” 

Two weeks went bv, so full of busy 
work that no one thought of loneli- 
ness, thourh bs»y Ethel, lifting her 
chubhy hand, said, “Hark, it’s so still, 
so still.”’ 

Churn, butter, churn, 

Peter’s at the gate, 

Waiting for the butter cake, 
Churn, butter, churn. 

“Oh, you’re making butter!” cried 
Anna Harvey, as early in the morning 
she came upon Jack Goodwin plying 
the churn dasher, on the back stoop, 
in time with the old tune. “May 
try?” 

“It’s most come. Grandma’s butter 
song fetches it,’’ said Jack, giving the 
dasher into her hands. 

Mrs Goodwin came out with a large 
wooden bow! filled with clear water. 
“Good morning, Anna. You've brought 
the butter quick,’’ she said laughing. 

Anna watched carefully the process 
of washing and salting the butter. “I’m 
glad you know about everything, Mrs 
Goodwin,” she said. ‘‘We are going to 
churn, and I hope we can make nice 
sweet butter like yours.” 

“You will, child. It beats all how 
quick your mother catches on. I'll help 
you any time you get bothered.” 

But Mrs Harvey did not “get both- 
ered.” The nice stamped balls of her 
own sweet butter made her very happy. 

“I’m so glad to succeed,” she said, 
“for I feared I should fail.” 
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FIRESIDE 


Miss Apple (overwhelmed) Dear me! 
This is so sudden, 


AT HOME 


“You don’t know the meaning of the 
word, Frances,” said Mr Harvey. “If 
I only succeed as well I will be con- 
tent.” 

“Novices are fond of praise, Frank, 
and you are very kind,’ his wife an- 
swered with a gay laugh. 


It did not take our friends long to | 


learn that the villagers were not all of 
the Goodwin type. 

Mrs Busby, wife of a good man whom 
Mr Harvey hired for a day, was a 
newsmonger. 

“No need of a daily paper, for we 
have our Busby,’’ was a saying of the 
village wits. 

“Don’t them city folks beat all!” she 
said to Mrs Goodwin on one of her 
morning calls. “There they be this 
minute hunting for weeds in the gar- 
den beds. I wonder if they know ’em 
when they find ’em.” 

“Guess they do,” said Mrs Goodwin. 
“What a fine clean garden they have, 
and how things grow.” 

“Oh, I must tell you,’ said the gos- 
sip. “That man was scared when he 
see the beans come up; thought he’d 
made a mistake, till Busby told him. 
But no wonder—a city farmer, and 2 
book farmer! Busby covldn’t think 
what made him go to the house every 
three hours or so, but he found out, 


for once he went to the house, too, for |! 
| storative. I 
| remedy, by removing the cause, puts a certain end 


a drink of water. The parlor winders 
Was open, an’ there lay that man, with 


papers scattered all ’round him on the | 


carpet. Learnin’ to farm it, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, resting a bit 
said Mrs Goodwin with a laugh. 
live and learn with us all.” 

“But they’re so queer, 
they ask him in to prayer every morn- 
ing he works there, and there’s so much 
to be done. But Busby thinks they’re 
O K, if they are so queer. Why, Mr 
Harvey buys stuff at the drug store, 
and sprays his fruit trees. And how 
he’s trimmed ’em up! Then the ferti- 
lizers he uses on his land. My, such 
awful waste!” 

“T don’t suppose, neighbor, that folks 
could do without farmers,” remarked 
Mrs Goodwin, “and Mr Harvey thinks 
that it’s best to learn all he can. We'd 
better wait and see how he comes out 
with his book farming.” 

“Another letter from our ol4 business 


and learning,” 
“It's 


partner calling for more of your butter | 


prints, Frances,’ said Mr Harvey one 
day, seating himself on the veranda by 
her side. The sun was just going down 
and the air was sweet with the perfume 
of the new mown hay. “Tired? But 
these rosy cheeks are nicer to look at 
than the white ones of a few months 
ago,” and he stroked the rounding 
cheek fondly. “Benton tells me that 
your butter, and the fruit I sent him 
are all first-class, and wants more. 
Have you been too lonely?” 


“Lonely, with all this!” and _ she 


glanced over the green lawn and the | 


“With all outdoors, and my 
dear ones! How can people be content 
boxed up in a city flat? And you have 
made the farm more than meet ex- 

enc s, , 

“We,” he said. 

“What could I have done without my 
helnomeet? And I am indebted to my 
agricultural papers and books as weli 
as to you and my neighbors. Farming 
is a science rore honorable than money 
grabbing, and far more interesting. I 
never spent a happier summer. Every 
Aay is a new revelation, and brings the 
great business partner to mind—the 
One who sends the sunshine and the 
rain. Why do people wear themselves 
out seeking happiness, when it comes to 
them if they are in the right way. It 
isn’t so shy as people think.” 

Certainly it had come to the Harvey 
home as a permanent guest. 

As the years went by, the wonder 
grew. Never had the ‘worn-out 
farm” yielded such harvests as it did 
under the hand of the ‘city farmer,” 
and the neighboring farms profited by 
the “book farming.” 
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| and strengthened and vitalized 
|; @ remedy 


Busby says | 


} moved, 


| on his shelves, 
| ditions, He 
| though your dollar laid before him. He 
| bill to me. 


| expense 
| forms of stomach trouble—to be rid not on 


Indigestion? 


E offer all Stomach Sufferers a Full 
Dollar’s Worth of my Remedy 
Free to Try. 


I can afford to offer a full dollar’s worth free 
because mine is no ordinary remedy, Ordinary 
remedies treat symptoms. My remedy treats the 
causes that ‘produce the symptoms. Symptom treat- 
ment must be kept up forever—as long’as the cause 
is there. My treatment may be stopped as soon 
as it has removed the cause, for that is always the 


; end of trouble. 


Stomach trouble is not really a sickness, but a 
symptom. It is a symptom that a certain set of 
nerves is ailing. Not the voluntary nerves that 


| enable you to walk and talk and act—but the an- 


tomatic stomach nerves over which your mind has 
no control, 

I have not room here to explain how these ten- 
der, tiny nerves control and operate the stomach, 
How worry breaks them down and causes indiges- 
tion. How misuse wears them out and causes dys- 
pepsia. How neglect may bring on kidney, heart 
and other troubles through sympathy, I have not 
room to explain how these nerves may be reached 
and mafle well b 
I spent thirty years in perfecting—now 
known by Druggists everywhere as Dr; Shoop’s Re- 
have not room to explain how this 


to indigestion, belching, heartburn, insomnia, nerv- 
Ousness, dyspepsia, All of these things are fully 
explained in the book I will send you when you 


| write, 


homes my remedy is 
known. It has cured stomach troubles not once, 
but repeatedly—over and over again, Yet you may 
not have heard of it—or hearing, may have delayed 
or doubted. So I make this offer to you, a stranger, 
that every possible excuse for doubt may be tre- 
Send me no money—make me no promise - 
Simply write and ask. If you have 


In more than a million 


take no risk. 


| mot tried my remedy, I will send you an order on 
| your druggist for a full dollar bottle 


not a samp! 
but the regular standard bottle he keeps constantly 
Thé druggist will require no con 
as cheerfully a; 
wil send 


will accept my order 


Will you accept this opportunity to learn at my 
absolutely, how to be rid forever of all 
of the 
trouble, but of the very cause which produced it? 
Write to-day. 

For a free order for 
a full dollar pottle you 
must address Dr. 
Shoop, Box 3542, Ra- 
cine, Wis. State which 
book you want. 

Mild cases are often cured by a single bott!e. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
300k 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys, 
took 4 for Women, 
Book 5 for Men. 

Book 6 on Rheumatism, 


| For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative 











Cures 


d ted Co 
Bronchial Troubles. +o oye Ar 


1.00, per bottie. 











Ampt’s 
{Testimony 


How she was 
cured of 


Cancer 


Aurora, Ind., June 29, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. : 
DEAR SiRs:—I am glad to be able to testify 
as to the merits of your Cancer Cure, for to-day 
Lam entirely well of my cancer of the breast, 
thanks to your Combination Oil Cure. Any one 
wishing to hear from me will be promptly 
answered. Yours respectfully, 
MRS. GEORGE AMPT, Aurora, Ind. 


Dr. D. M. Bye has discovered a combination 
of oils that readily cure cancer, catarrh, tumors 
and malignant skin diseases. He has cured 
thousands of persons within the last ten years, 
over one hundred of whom were physicians. 
Readers having friends afflicted should cut this 
out and send it tothem. Book sent free giving 

particulars and prices of Oils. Address 

the home office of the originator, Dr. D. 

M. BYE Co., Drawer 505, Dept. 13 , 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Only a Smile. 


MARGARET RAMSEY. 





"Twas only a smile on an unknown face 
Seen ’mid the hurrying throng, 

But it robbed my heart of a bitter pain, 
And left in its place a song. 


*Though he who gave it has long since 
passed 

To the realms of eternal day, 

The emile that cheered when the day 
was dark, 

Shall live in my heart alway. 





Pillow Suggestions. 


MRS A. E. TODD. 





An effective pillow is made by taking 
inch wide yellow satin ribbon, cutting 
as long as you wish the pillow to be, 
making lattice work. Have the spaces 
between the strips an inch and a half 
wide. Where the ribbons cross one an- 
other join together by making a star 
or cross in black silk of silkateen. 
Make a spider web of yellow silk in 
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LATTICE WORK PILLOW. 


the open squares and line with black. 
A black and yellow ribbon ruffle makes 
a pretty finish. Other color combina- 
tions could be used. 

Muslin pillows are dainty and easily 


laundered. Sometimes one can find 
curtain muslin ‘with large clover leaves 
on it. These are pretty worked in 
green long and short buttonhole stitch. 
The dotted muslin can be worked in 
two contrasting colors or several colors. 


Work the dots solid over and over. 
Muslin with large spots quite a dis- 
tance apart can be used as daisy cen- 
ters, ‘working French dots in brown and 
sketch petals lightly with pencil and 
outline with yellow or work solid in 
long and short stitch. Have some half 
open ones with green in circle and 
others with petals nearly gone, 
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Preserving Meat on the Farm. 
GERALD M’CARTHY, DEPT OF AGRI, N C. 





The old method of pickling meat ina 
strong saltpeter brine is still very gen- 
erally used by farmers in putting up 
their annual supply. This method pro- 
duces a strong flavored, rather dry 
and indigestible product. There is a 
popular impression that saltpeter is a 
very powerful preservative and _ that 
salted meat will not keep without it. 
In fact, saltpeter is not a preservative 
at all. It is a strong astringent, hard- 
ening the meat fibers, expelling the 
natural juices and decreasing the nu- 
tritious qualities of the meat. When 
taken into the human body in quan- 
tity, it acts as a powerful irritant to 
the mucus membranes of the stomacn, 
bowels and kidneys. The use of salt- 
peter upon meat is unnecessary and 
undesirable. A much better and safer 
Substitute is cream of tartar. 

To make a good, mild and wholesome 
meat pickle take the following mate- 
rials for each 100 pounds meat: 
Common salt 8 pounds, brown sugar 2 
pounds, cream of tartar 2 ounces, water 
4 gallons. First boil the water for 15 
minutes and then stir in the salt, su- 
gar and cream of tartar. Keep hot 
until all dissolved. Let the pickle cool 
before using. 

Pack the cut meat as solidly as pos- 
sible in a clean barrel. Place the larg- 
er pieces at the bottom. No piece 
should measure over 6x12 inches. Pour 
on the cooled pickle and completely 
cover the meat. Cover the barrel tight- 
ly and set away in a cool, dark, dry 
Place. The meat may remain in the 





pickle until wanted for use. If to be 
smoked, remove from pickle after six 
weeks and drain for a day or two 
before smoking. To smoke use green 
hickory wood. Those who like a flavor 
may add a few chips of sassafras or 
juniper berries. The smokehouse must 
be dark and air-tight, except the 
chimney. This should be covered with 
wire mosquito netting. The skippers 
which damage farm cured meat most 
often attack the meat in the smoke- 
house. The parent of the skipper is 
a fiy which infests meat houses, but 
which may be easily kept out by means 
of wire netting and well closed fram- 
ing. 

After smoking until a light brown is 
attained, wrap each piece of meat in 
brown paper and inclose in bags made 
of unbleached muslin. Tie or sew 
these securely, then dip the bags for 
two minutes into a thick lime or ochre 
wash, to which has been added a little 
salt and some liquid glue. The water 
used in making this wash should have 
been boiled. Instead of bagging the 
smoked meat, it may be packed solidly 
and deeply in clean, dry oats or chaff. 


The Woman of Use to the Country— 
I have done both outdoor and inside 
work, and I have never regretted what 
I have done out of doors. In the sum- 
mer I work in the fields with my father 
and brothers. I have pitched wheat 
and oats, helped unload corn fodder and 
led the horses in the hay forks. I can 
harness a horse as good as any man. 
When evening comes, I take the poor 
man’s horse, the cane, and fetch the 
cows from pasture and finish up by 
milking ten cows. I think that a wo- 
man that can work out of doors as well 
as in is of greatest use to the country. 
Of what use is a helpmeet to a man 
if she can’t help him? She ought to 
know how to drive a nail, use a hatchet, 
feed the chickens and calves and do 
other chores that help to make his bur- 
dens lighter. There are women who 
make slaves of their fathers, husbands, 
sons.—[M. H., Pennsylvania. 








Grape Fruit Preserves—When eaten, 


grape fruits are cut in halves, cross- 
wise, well sweetened with granulated 
sugar, and the rinds are then ready to 
be preserved. First, clean out every 
particle of the tough, inside skins. Then 
grate the rinds edgewise on a coarse 
potato grater. Soak over night. Drain 
off the water and boil until tender. 
Drain off the boiling water also and 
throw it away. Make the syrup of two 
cups of sugar to one of water and let it 
boil until it begins to thicken. Add the 
grated grape fruit rinds to the boiling 
syrup and boil steadily for 20 minutes. 
The flavor is delicious. It is economi- 
cal and good and keeps indefinitely.— 
[G. T. Drennan. 


Graham Mush—With all the many 
varieties of breakfast foods, new and 
old, cooked and uncooked, we occa- 
sionaly return to a dish of plain grahe 
am mush—the breakfast food of my 
childhood. To be really good the water, 
salted to taste, should be boiling hard 
before the flour is added. This must be 
sifted in slowly through the fingers 
and stirred constantly to prevent 
lumps. If the mush cools perceptibly 
during the making, wait a moment 
until it boils again and boils hard or 
the mush will not be so good. The 
stiffness of the mush may be varied 
to suit individual tastes. I like it best 
very stiff. As it needs only to be 
cooked a few moments like “minute 
pudding,” it is a very satisfactory 
emergency dish.—[Gazelle S. Sharp. 


Lemon Pie Without Lemon—Line a 
pie tin with pie crust dough, prick the 
bottom well with a fork to keep it 
from blistering, and bake. The crust 
should be ready before beginning to 
make the filling. For the filling, beat 
the yolks of two eggs (saving the 
whites for frosting), with % cup sugar 
until smooth, then stir in 3 tablespoons 
vinegar, and add 2 heaping tablespoons 
flour and stir until thoroughly mixed 
together; add 1 cup boiling water, stir 
well, then set over the fire until it 
thickens, being careful to stir well all 
the time to keep it from sticking to the 
bottom. Now set it away and let cool 
while you beat the whites of 2 eggs 
to a stiff froth; add 4% cup sugar and 
stir just enough to mix the sugar in 
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Soap and insist upon getting it. 





If you live in a smoky city you find that 
the lustre of your furniture is soon lost in 
a smutty haze, but a thick suds of Ivory 
Soap in lukewarm water and a soft cloth 
will make it bright again with small labor. 
Ivory Soap is so pure that it is fitted for 
all such special uses requiring a soap that 
is known to be harmless. 


A Worn or Warninc.—There are many white soaps, each represented 
to be **just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they are not, but like a!l imitations, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ** Ivory’ 
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well. To the lemon pie filling, which 
has been cooling, add 2 tablespoons 
lemon extract, stir well, then put into 
the piecrust. Spread the frosting on 
smoothly and set in the oven, on the 
top grate, until a light brown. This 
filling makes one pie and is very good. 
Most people like it better than when 
made of the lemon, as it has a more 
pleasant flavor.—[{Margaret Broch. 





Sweethearts—Make some nice puff 
paste, roll out % inch thick and cut 
out with a heart-shaped cookey cutter. 
Place in a pan, sprinkle with fine gran- 
ulated sugar and bake in a quick oven. 
When done, the cakes will be of a 
feathery lightness, and of a pale bronze 
color. Remove them from the pan, and 
when cold spread the underside of half 
the hearts with jelly or jam. Place 
a plain heart on each (sandwich style). 
and press together. Chocolate or other 
icing may be used instead of the first 
named filling.—[Addie Gordon. 


Earth suffered 
wrong, 
But now is the springtime gay! 
Prepare the ground, and let resound 
Your merry roundelay! 
And pint the seed, for the world doth 
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What Nature shall repay. 
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‘Durable Memorials 


Marbleand granite menaments beseme étesclored. mom- 
d in time crumble and decay, 
eteries Row prohibi 


White Bronze 
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Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 


Gold and Silver Medals 
at St. Louts 
If in need of monuments, markers, 
hesdstones, ports, greve Covers or 
statuary, give us @| proximate eum 
you can spend we will send « 
variety of 





Beautiful Designs 
Prices, etc. No ob! to buy. 
We deal and deliver every- 
where. AGES WANTLD, 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
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Advice For Young Girls. 


HE beautiful young girls who are 
coming out this year are prettier 
and healthier looking than ever 
before. The fact is our American 

girls are giving more attention to their 
physical well being, to calisthenics and 
physical culture, to out-of-door sports 
than ever before. The ideal picture of 
American womanhood of to-day is one 
of rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, erect 
poise, firm and certain step. The well 
nourished cheek, the deep full inspira- 
tions, the plump, well-rounded arms, all 
command our admiration, Can any- 
thing be more satisfactory to the eye 
than this picture of honest health, subtle 
intelligence and womanly beauty? It 
is a pity that at the receptions and 
dances which our young girls attend 
that the air is not better, more pure, 
instead of being overheated and the 
same foul air being breathed over and 
over. If it was not for this one draw- 
back the exercise of dancing would be a 
great physical help to the young woman 
an coming out. The young girl just 

lossoming into womanhood, on that 
peculiar border line between maiden- 
hood and womanhood, should have 
every care and thought. Parents are 
often to blame for their daughter’s 





health by allowing them to overwork at 
school, allowing them to go out too 
much, attending parties and other places 
of amusement and the indulgence of 
other habits which tend to excite the 
nervous system, There should bea good 
understanding both on the parents’ part 
and that of the young girl, and we can 
heartily recommend a book called the 
“Common Sense Medical Adviser.” ed- 
ited and published by Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., which can be obtained 
by sending 31 one-cent stamps for the 
cloth-bound, or 2I one-cent stamps for 
a copy of the paper edition, which will 
be sent by mail. 

The sensitive, highly strung organiza- 
tion of our women is very susceptible to 
overwork and lack of care, and the most 
critical period of a woman’s life is the 
change from girlhood to full physical 
development. “The natural destination 
of the woman over thirty,” says Mr. 
William Blackie, “seems to be the sofa, 
the shawl and the neuralgia.” And why? 
Because usually the girl is brought up 
in such a way that her brain is developed 
at the expense of her red blood corpus- 
cles, and she comes to womanhood a 
bundle of nerves and physical degenera- 
tion, As a tonic and reconstructive 
during the critical period of change, 
there is nothing that has been found 
equal to Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 











tion. A girl has as good a claim to 
strength and health as a boy, and gener- 
ally needs them more. The vital or- 
ganism of the young girl requires fresh 
air and sunshine, just as much as the 
beautiful American beauty rose. If the 
young woman is run down and weak, it 
is not possible for her to take vigorous 
athletic exercises, but she should then 
consult with some prominent specialist, 
and if she does not like to confide in 
some one at home, it would be well 
for her to consult, by letter, with some 
physician of world-wide reputation, such 
as Dr. R. V. Pierce, the specialist in 
woman’s diseases, at Buffalo, N. Y., who 
will carefully scrutinize your symptoms 
and give you the best medical advice 
free of charge and in perfect confidence, 
Dr. Pierce was early a student of plant 
life as well as the human system and he 
found that certain herbs, roots and barks 
made into a tonic without the use of 
alcohol or narcotics would cure the dis- 
eases peculiar to women, this he called 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

“I enjoyed good health until about 
two years ago when I noticed my back 
began to ache frequently; it became 
sore and lame, and headache soon added 
to my misery; also found that my gen- 
eral health diminished. I became weak 
and thin, and nervous, having severe 
pains at monthly period,” writes Mrs, 
Augustus Emery, Treasurer New Cen- 
tury Club, 34 Dean Street (Roxbury), 
Boston, Mass. “My work which before 
had seemed an easy task soon seemed 
like a heavy burden. Having no faith 
in doctors I decided to try Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, which several of 
my friends praised so highly. I felt 
relief within a week, my appetite came 
back ; the pains gradually decreased and 
I enjoyed sound sleep. Within fourteen 
weeks I had completely recovered. I 
seemed built up anew, my pulse, which 
had been weak becamie normal, and new 
life animated my entire being.” 

Backed up by over a third of a century 
of monretr te: Ar and uniform cures, a rec- 
ord such as no other remedy for the dis- 
eases and weaknesses peculiar to women 
ever attained, the proprietors and mak- 
ers of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
now feel fully warranted in offering to 
pay $500 in legal money of the United 
States for any case of Leucorrhea, Fe- 
male Weakness, Prolapsus, or Falling of 
Womb, which they cannot cure. All 
they ask is a fair and reasonable trial of 
their means of cure. 

All sick women should turn to the 
right person for consultation and good 
advice. In most cases Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription will fit the needs and 
put the body in a healthy condition. It 
has made thousands of melancholy and 
miserable women cheerful and happy, 
by curing the painful womanly diseases 
which undermine a woman’s health and 
strength. It establishes regularity and 
so does away with monthly misery. It 
dries debilitating drains and so cures the 
cause of much womanly weakness, It 
heals inflammation and ulceration, and 
cures the bearing-down pains, which are 
such a source of suffering to sick women, 
and it goes to the source of the trouble 
and corrects the irregularity, and then the 
drains and other symptoms disappear. 





We guarantee that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription does not contain 


alcohol, opium, or any harmful drug. 
is a pure compound of medicinal plants 
scientifically combined. 
false statements concerning its ingredients 


will be prosecuted. 
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WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


Watch is American movement, latest style, 
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Sell 20 packages of BLUINE 
‘ at 10 cents each, return the money, Wo! If 
:\g@\ send Watch, Chain and Charm at once, 
postpaid, We trust you with BLUINE, 
2,500,000 Watches and other premiums 


143 Mill Street, 
MASS. 
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Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists A 
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Artistic Needlework. 


EDITHE MARIE MATER. 


So many inquiries constantly come to 
me, asking about the color placing of 


- the pansy, 
NH ME, which is 
il idle 

yy) tionably a 
BG; favor- 
x4) ‘ite flower 
= among 
= needle. 
w orkers, 
owing to 
the rich- 
ness of its 
colores 
ing, and 
the  possi- 
bilities of 
making it 
so true to 
nature, 
that I here- 
with give a 
detailed 
study on 
this little 
flower. If 
you enm- 
broider and 
will follow 
this closely, 
you will 
have little or no difficulty in bringing 
out the flower with beautiful effect. 

It will be necessary to specify the 
brand of silks to be used, as it is ob- 
viously impossible for the instructor to 
give the corresponding numbers of 
every make of silk. We know Beld- 
ing’s silks to be absolutely reliable, 
I select them. 

Thread a No 10 needle with a delicate 
shade of purple filo silk, No 1299%. Be- 
gin at the center of the outer edge of 
the upper left petal, varying the length 
of the perpendicular stitches from one- 
third to one-half inch. When you have 
filled in the right half of petal, return 
to left half and work in the same man- 
ner. Shade into this No 1300, which is 
one-half shade darker, and into No 1300 
work 1300%. 

Shade very carefully and unevenly, 
in order to display a smooth, gradual 
blending of colors, which is one of the 
most essential points in all solid em- 
broidery. Treat the upper right petal 
likewise, but note it is lying slightly 
underneath, consequently the light falls 
upon it less directly, and it will be 
darker, so use No 1300 to begin this 
petal, shading toward the base with 
Nos 1300% and 1301. 

The side petals, better termed the 
“twin petals,” are worked just alike. 
Beginning at the outer edge with No 
1302, shade toward the base with Nos 
1303%, and 1304. The lower petal is 
worked with No 1303X, shading toward 
the base with Nos 1303% and 1304. With 
this much completed, the foundation of 
the pansy is laid. 

Now for its markings. If you will 
observe these little flowers while they 
are growing, they may be compured 
with faces, no two alike, each one hav- 
ing its own expression, which varies 
greatly with its size and shape. To 
demonstrate this expression, place 
carefully, long and short stitches of 
yellow filo No 1263 around the outer 
edge of the purple strokes of last shade 
in the twin petals. Vary the length of 
the stitches from one-fourth to. one- 
half inch. Scatter threads of purple 
filo No 1300 promiscuously through 
these yellow strokes. Use two threads 
of No 1265 for the inverted V-shaped 
eye or center, and finish with one- 
eighth strokes of yellow No 1266 at base 
of lower petal, which you will see in 
illustration extends to the center of 
the eye. This finishes thegpansy. 
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Easy Way to Keep Windows Clean 


—A little woman of my acquaintance 
has devised a quick and easy way of 
keeping her windows up to the stand- 
ard of cleanliness with very little trou- 
ble. Every time her windows are cov- 
ered with steam, ‘which happens when- 
ever she washes or boils meat, she 
makes a practice of wiping them with 
a cloth which she always keeps ready 
for the purpose. In this way her win- 
dows are easily taken care of and al- 
ways look well. Of course, this rule 
applies more particularly to rooms near 
the kitchen, but it is surprising how 
easily an occasional wiping with a dust 
cloth will remove blur and dust from 
window panes.—[Helen M. Richardson. 
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Spring Styles. 





To the average home dressmaker the 
coat is one garment she never feels 
sure of, and because the finished prod- 
uct is not “up to par’ it is a sore dis- 
appointment to the ‘wearer. While it 
is true that a coat is not as easily made 
as a blouse, there are coats and coats, 


« 








No 6270—Ladies’ Spring Coat, 32, 34, 
36, < 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6271- Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30-inch Waist. 

nd when one finds a style like the one 
shown in No 6270, designed especially 


even the most in- 


ror the home sewer, 

experienced need not hesitate in the 
making of the new spring suit. The 
greatest difficulty in most coats is the 
collar finish which just will have an 
amateurish look. But that trouble has 
been overcome by finishing the jacket 
with a tuxedo frent. The seam, which 
is a plain, straight one, is at the shoul- 
der and the collar may be faced with 





_ No 4643—Girl’s Russian Dress, 4, 5, 6, 
‘, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 


material, velvet or finished with a cloth 
of contrasting color. 

The skirt, No 6271, is one of the new 
box-pleated styles, and is going to be 


worn a great deal this season. It is 
round length and _the pleats may be 
Stitched flat to ny depth desired. 


These two patterns come separately at 
10 cents each from our pattern de- 
partment. 

No 46483—This little dress, while sim- 
ple in construction, has lines of a pe- 
culiar trimness and smartness which 
gives an individual, childish air. If a 
dainty finish is desired the tucks in the 
front may be cat-stitched, as may the 
band or facing down the side. Many 
mothers who desire color on the little 
dresses, use bands of blue or pink 
checked gingham for trimming. If this 
is too much color face the bands with 
narrow bias pipings or vice versa. 
The model here shown is in one piece 
and the sleeve is of regulation style. 

No 6267—No woman of to- day consid- 
ers her ee complete unless it 
contains a ariety of pretty waists 
suitable for every occasion. These are 
not the “shop made” waists either for 


NEEDLES AND THREAD 


in these days of paper patterns, which 
almost do the work for you, every 
woman takes a certain pride in mak- 
ing her own waists, and that is why 
they have an individual look. The 
model here depicted is especially de- 
sirable. It is not too elaborate to be 
attempted by the home dressmaker and 
it lends itself admirably to effective 
combinations of materials in both cot- 
ton or silk. It is suitable for a separate 
waist or as a part of the season’s shirt 
waist suit. 
PRETTY APRON, 

No 4653—Mothers who are looking for 
something in apron styles, will appre- 
ciate the design shown to-day. The 
apron is in sack style but tucked in 
voke outline so as to overcome the tight 
fitting effect in front, which many 
mothers object to. A unique collar is 
another desirable feature of the dress 
ns is also the sleeve frill which may or 
may not be used. The design is a good 
one to follow for a princess model by 





No 6267—Attractive Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


extending embroidery Cown the front 
at either side of the tucks. If one de- 
sired long sleeves they would combine 
nicely with this mode, but as it is 
shown it has none of the earmarks of 
the “ready made” and will find many 
admirers who want something new and 
original, 
HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 

the number and size wanted. These 





No 4653—Girl’s Apron, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 12 years. 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
—_——_ > _—_- 
Waffle Shortcakes—Crisp waffles, 
with the depressions made by the irons 
in baking, filled with cranberries, 
stewed apples or pieplant are delicious. 
One bottom and one top waffle makes 
a shortcake. Several can be stacked 
upon one plate, at a time, and served 
hot.—[Mrs Dreinnan. 





Read “A Personal Word,” editorial 
page. 
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New idees 

have been added to the old-time goodness 
of Simpson-Eddystone Prints. The same 
serviceable material that you have always 
known; and the latest artistic patterns. 

Distinctive dresses can be made from 
them for only a trifle more than the usual 


cost of ordinary calico, 
Ask your dealer for Simpson- Eddystone Prints. 
In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
EDDYSTONE, and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers seli them. 


Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
Pp RIN TS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 



































Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 


Look forward to getting your clothes dirty because with an O. 

Rotary Stee) Ball Gearing Washer it’s easy and @ pleasure va 

»——1 a in an hour’s time. Our O. K. means ——_eees me 
it and then stand behind our guaran 


Ghe a © Cleans Without Rubbing 
the Clothes to Pieces. 
™ Ot 3 Ary: tub a amiol like a wash 


asher with revolvin Hy sw gearing. In- 
he wheel turns 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher reverses —- mh. Soennaieatt , tarning 
clothes back and forth Seouss § the hot soap suds. It oes ower 
with the wash day backaches. Goto Be — 2 store and 
toseeit If he don’t handlethe 0. K. send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F, BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 
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BREECH ‘LOADING ‘ SHOTGUN & OUTFIT. 


SEND US $3.98 





98 


the understanding if 
72" do not find it per 
ectly satisfactory, 
one of the stron eat 
guns made, equa’ 
any in shooting St 
ities, and if you de 
not find the outfit 
complete and high 
os e@, you can return 
e@ goods at our ex- 
pense and we will im- 
mediately return 
our money. Thegun 
as a fine steel bar- 


rel, taper choke bored, tn shell extractor, top snap break, pistol grip, patent butt 
tifully finished. Guaranteed one of the best single barrel breech anew ever produced. The outfit 
grade paper shells loaded with No. 6 shot, one take<iown Victoria canvas gun cover, leather 
handle, nicely a 1 good reloadi set consisting of seven pieces: One graduated powder and shot 
1 shell crimper with expelling pin, 1 decapper and loader with base block, 1 loading block, 1 recapper, 1 
she! a 1 cleaning rod with wool swab, scratch brush and wiper and 1 webbing shell belt. We booghs 
of the breech loaders at « forced sale, and while they last will make the ridiculously low price of $3 

R THE GUN AND THE COMPLETE OUTFIT. If you don’t send $s. 96 for this bargain gun and outfit. don 
fail to write for our free Gun Catalogue full of price surprises. $10.90 for one of the best double barre) ham- 
gh we shotguns ever made; $1.28 per hundred for the best 12%gauge losded shotgun shells 
made; 19 cents per 109 for best 22 caliber Y enseuengee ever made; $16. Y- for Winchester repeating Shotguns; 
sir. “io for itemtngton double barr Land oF = ont yt. ae; 26 for Marlin A. Tel adore, best 


ve-shot automatic, se‘f-cocking re 
ai eee it ie ig, book. SEARS, “ROEBUCK “t 60., ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
{FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


Bam Russia and Patent Cait ‘and K 
Infants’, & to &51.8 esee's Hh to 8, $2.00 
Child’s, hte 1.75 Girls’, © 2 to te 6, 2.50 By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 

be! 35 cents for . | Former)y Professor of Horticulture at the Mass. 
achuselts Agricultural College, 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
| the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire prac 
| tice of fruit culture, It gives in plain, pram 
tical language, descriptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cul- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
j arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quivce, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
| cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, buckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous d'sexses. The chapter on 
| the apple is particularly comprehensive and 


s AKERS 
8 Mich St., Boston 








complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 
dustry. 

Illustrated. 5x7 inches, Cloth, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR BEST RESULTS, USE 


BELDINC’S 


NEW PROCESS 


ART EMBROIDERY SILKS 


TAKE NO OTHER. AT ALL DEALERS 


265 pages. 
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TANDARD FARM BOOK : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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New and Valuable Books on Agricultural Subjects Given With a 
Year’s Subscription to This Publication 











A few authoritative works on agri- . : 
These books are of a convenient size 


cee for ready reference, are attractively 
cessity in the home of every up-to-date M2 bound in strong paper covers, and each 
farmer. The books we here offer are ; has many illustrations descriptive of the 


all standard works, of a proven value, : text. They are almost. given free and 
we urge our readers to secure at least 


N Soeciet | ts einere one book. To own one is to want all. 


culture and kindred subjects are a ne- 


and have never before been placed before 








our readers on such liberal terms, a 
Edwin C. Powell 






































Making Poultry Pay 


N is a valuable new book covering land, air and water fowls, 
naturally and artificially raised, from the nest to the market. 
Barn Plans 


ae It contains 324 pages and is rich in hints and suggestions for 
Outbuildings both the amateur and commercial poultry keeper. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


is a book which is the standard of its kind. It contains designs, 
estimates and plans for the construction of every kind of out- 
building, has 400 pages and is profusely illustrated. This book 
sells in cloth for. $1.00. 
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Money in Gardening 


contains sclected experiences from actual work, covering profit, 
pleasure and health in gardening in all its phases. In some 
300 pages and 100 illustrations it reveals the trade secrets of 
500 successful specialists. 


Homemade Contrivances 


Money IN In this volume are gathered together 1000 labor saving 
GarDeninc devices for farm, garden, dairy, workshop and home. There are 
“e 650 pages and some 750 illustrations, an average of more than 
one to each page. It is practically three books in one. 


Farming for Profit 


An adaptation of The New American Farm Book written by 
R. L. and L. F. Allen. This edition contains an introductory 
chapter by Dr. F. M. Hexamer. It is a manual for old and 
young, and as a general guide it is without equal. There are 
16 full page illustrations and about 344 pages. 


How to Get Them 


We will send any ONE of these most valuable books to any subscriber who immediately sends $1.00 in pay- 
ment for subscription for a year in advance, and at the same time ro cents extra ($1.10 in all) to cover postage and 
mailing. New subscribers may receive the books on the sameterms. These books are not sold alone and only can 
be had with a year’s subscription onthe terms stated. If the American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s 
Almanac for 1905, which is advertised on another page, is desired, also; or two or more books are desired, add 25 
CENTS for each additional book. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Building New York, 52 Lafayette Place Chicago, Marquette Building Win 
Se. 
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Two Valuable Books 


Indispensable, Useful and Interesting 











The following offers are of more than usual interest to everyone. The American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac stands alone as the acknowledged leader 
of its class, and is a necessity to the up-to-date farmer and his family. David Harum is 
a work of untiring interest and standard value, and it has never before been offered on 
such liberal terms. These offers are limited and should be taken advantage of at once. 








= American Agriculturist 
= ( Year Book, Weather Forecasts 


[AMERICAN AGRICULTURI 


Mneues| | and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 
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A Publication of Surpassing Interest and Absolute Value 


A* up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the home. This book is indispensable as a man- 
ual for old and young. It is also of vital interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stock- 
man, dairyman and poultry keeper. The weather forecasts, monthly tables telling 
what, how and when to plant, the market statistics for all the staple crops, stock, etc., and 
the many household features, make it invaluable. It is a treasury of knowledge and will 
save its possessor hours of laborious research. There are 384 pages and many illustrations. 
OUR OFFER Readers of this journal can secure a copy of this valuable book 
free and postpaid by sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription in 
advance. This book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription 
when requested. The book and paper may be sent -to different addresses if desired. Under 
$08 FagEen yt oeaeaes this offer only one book is allowed with one year’s subscription. 


‘David Harum’ 


By Edward Noves Westcott 


“One of the few distinct and living types in the American gallery.” —St. Louis Globe-Democrat 





























O other book of recent years contains such a fund of quaint humor and hard common 
sense. Every American has heard of David Harum and should read his story. David 
Harum, as immortalized by Mr. Westcott, is now considered one of the strongest and 

best characters in contemporary American fiction. He is representative of a type that is 
slowly passing away, and for this reason a copy of his story, told in his own inimitable way, 
should be in every home. Over one million copies of this book have already been sold, 
making it a rival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, It is now acknowledged by all to be 


Ghe Greatest American Novel 


J fi Readers of this journal can secure a copy of this splendid book by 
OUR OFFER sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription and at the same time 5o0c 


extra ($1.50 in all), to cover-postage and mailing. _ The book and paper may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses if desired. Under this offer only one book is allowed with one year’s 
subscription. . 














For $2.50 we will send this journal two years and include doth of the books described above. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


New York, 52 Lafavette Place Chicago, Marquette Bldg. Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bidg. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





What’s the Matter 
With Your Buggy? 


Wor out? How badly? 

How’s the running gear and body? 

Goed? Allright! Wecan fix the rest. 

We are doctors. 

Your buggy needs a new top and re- 
finish of paint. That will put style, wear and 
life into it again. 

How does this offer strike you? 

We will make you a new high-grade top 
to eens in our Own factory, guaranteed 
to fit. 

We will ship it to you by express all 
charges prepaid, 

With the top we will send you absolutely 
free, express also prepaid, high-grade carri- 
age finishing paint—either in one or two col- 
ors as you choose—to re-finish your entire 


buggy. 

With the paint goes a first-class paint 
brush and full painter’s instructions, togeth- 
er with material for removing the old paint 
—also free. 

When the top and painting outfit arrives 
—which won’t be long in coming as express 
travels fast—put the top on and re-finish 
your buggy. 

How do you know you will be satisfied 
with the top when you get it? 

That’s the beauty of our plan of selling 


al, 

We take the top 
back at par— 
give you every 
cent of your 
money back and 
prepay express 
charges both ways 
after you have had it 
30 days if you want us to. 

We leave it all to you 
—no back talk from us if 
you return it. 

The paint and brush— 
you would have the paint 
on your buggy and would have used tne 
brush—wouldn’t you? So we would not ex- 

ct you to send that back, and it would 

e our free to you together with 30 days 

free use of the top, _ for the trouble of 
trying our fair proposition. 

“How do we come out on such a liberal 
offer?” you ask. 

Well, the fact is we make such good 
buggy tops that nO One wants to send them 
back. The top, together with the re-finishing 
outfit, makes an old buggy new at a very 
small expense, 

1f you want to buy a new buggy, re-finish 
the oid one for a second buggy to use in bad 
weather and on muddy roads. If you want 
to sell or trade your old buggy it will bring 
at least with a new top and 
re-finish 

We manufacture every part that goes to 
make up vehicle-tops, cushions, seats, dash- 
es, everything. 

Wecax furnish you any part you want 
for ga buggy. 

e want you to have a sample of the 
material we use in our tops, and have some 
nice pocketbooks—bill size. 

If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, together with the name of one of your 
neighbors who might want a buggy top, we 
will print your name and address on one of 
these books and send it to you absolutely 
free, together with samples of linings, color 
card of paints, and our booklet “Old Buggies 
Made New,” which tells all about our most 
liberal method of manufacturing buggy sup- 
plies and selling direct from factory to you. 

Don’t delay writing for this pocketbook 
until they are allgone. Doit now! 

In your letter tellus how long you have 
used your buggy. Write for Cleveland Top 
Co. Catalogue No. 34, 


The United Factories Company 
Dept. 34 Cleveland, Ohio 
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( Coiled Spring Fence 
= STRONGEST AXD BEST FENCE MADE. 
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|! i? ¥ if i Ag—74 and his money is returned to him it he is not. 
i. /\ Loar ia Buy Direct. It saves the profitof the middleman. Our 
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TAY Guarantee is all that any manufacturer can ( ‘ve, and infinitely 
“fy more than the dealer can grant. When you dcal with us you 
, get your money back if youare not pleased, besides it 


means a great saving because we sell to you at 
\ WHOLESALE PRICES AND PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 

We use nothing but High Carbon Spring Steet Wire, 
and make it ourselves that we may besureitis good. We coil 
itthatit may providefor Contraction and Expansion. 
We Heavily Calvanize it with Commercially Pure 
Spelter, to avoid rust and corrosion in all climates. 

Our long experience has made us masters of fence construct- 
tion and we are able to tell why we make the strongest and 
best fence onthe market. We have a 40-page Catalog which 
fully describes and illustratesevery style of our High Car- 
bon Coiled Spring Farm Fence, which we will gladly 
mail to you upon request. Writeforit. Address, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
pox 10 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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When They Fly Fast 
The Marlin 12 Gauge R&fzamins 


is the all-around favorite. It is made for both black and smoke- 
less powders and to take heavy loads. It has one-third less 
parts than any other repeater, and handles very fast. 

The Marlin Breechbolt that shuts out rain and water and keeps the shells dry 
makes it a great wet-weather gun. It has Marlin accuracy, buoyancy and reliability. 
Our Experience Book has hundreds of good Marlin 
stories, sent with Catalogue for 3 stamps postage 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.,119 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 

















AT TWO-THIRDS RETAIL PRICE 


When you buy a carriage or harness from our factory yougiveusty -thirds 
the sum you would pay the dealer. The remaining one-third is your profit. 
Wearethe omy house in the state of Ohio se. tto the customer who 
actually manufacture the vehicles and harness they offer for sale. Wecan 
and do Sell a high grade class of work at a great saving tothe purchaser, d 
our liberal guarantee carries with it abundant evidence that prices.are not 
offset by reduction of quality. We absolutely refund mon’y to any is- 
fied customer who purchases a carriage or harness from us and pay freight 
both ways. Write for free catalogue showing styles and explaining our plan. 
We have thousands of testimonials from satisfied customers. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 














Nine Toolsin One 


ra Y 1 Wire Stretcher, 2 Wire Cutters, 
y 3 Staple Pullers, 2 Hammers, 
1 Wire Splicer. 





the handiest tool ever made for 
the manon the farm, Pays for itself in one month. 
SEE WHAT THIS MAN SAYS: 
Sir: Joplin, Mo. 
I think your Black Bull combination tool is the great 
est a!l around farm and fence tool I have ever used. 
J. D. MORRISON, 
Ask your hardware dealer to show you Black Bul 
of pd er po an ge F the Biaek Bull, — 
pos a re 
be Neary pai ny a 88 On receipt of 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., 
73 GENESEE ST., UTICA, N.Y. 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, IIL 





32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers exclusively. -. 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination and approval, 
ay’ — oex guaranteeing safe deliv- 
fia af spate -. ery. You are out noth- 
— a ae ing ifnot satisfied as to @y,-0) 
AA NY ON SIN style, quality and FS oT 
{KY \ NA \ price. We make 200 NOt ~~ c 
styles of vehicles and ANS 
Ro. 333%. Driving Wagon with 74 inch 65 styles of harness, 


- Price complete $56, arge logue Bo. 307. Fine Canopy TopSurrey. Price com- 
good as sells for $25 more, ag te, es plete $103. As good as sells for $30 more. 


Elkhart Carriage @ Harness Mf¢. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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“ABENAQUE” Som rataiwitn 8 Hy B' Engine. OUP 


Strong, 
y to oper- 
ate. 


— "Me 


Write for Catalogue C. ABE 














Thatis Horse High, Bull Strong, 
Pig and Chicken tight 

That is made from the best High 
Carbon Steel Wire 

That is heavily Galvanized to pre- 
vent rust or corrosion 

That is Coiled to provide fer con- 
traction and expansion 

That you can buy direct from us 
at Wholesale Prices with 


Freight Prepaid 
To Your Station 


That you can examine and order 
returned if displeased 

That you can erect and use for 30 
days and return atour freight 
expense if unsatisfactory and 
get your money, write forour 

New Catalogue telling how Wire 
is made, how it is Galvanized 
and why some Wire is good 
and some is bad. Itis FREE. 


Write for it to-day. Address, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIANA. | 


—, 


"BROWN 886172 
! DOINOSVVILY-(_-FREIGHT 
im Heaviest Fence Made. All No. 9 Steel Wire 
15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED | 

We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, 
& Coiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wite. 

Write for Fence Book showing r10 styles. 
THE BROWN FENCE & w'RE CO 
Cleveland, Ohio 

dy 


























Bring Up the Boy to 
Bring Down the Game 


It will make him steady of hand, 
cool of nerve and quick of eye—make 
a man of him, 

Our Valuable 140-page Book—FREE 


tells all about “‘Stevens” guns and pistols, and 

contains many interesting and authoritative 

articles on hunting, shooting, how to care for 

& ~~ notes on sights and ammunition, etc 
end two 2-cent stamps to cover postage. 

Our Free RIFLE PUZZLE will be sent, 
postpaid, if you ask. It’sa puzzler, but “easy 
when you know how.” 

“*Stevens”’ rifles, pistols and shotguns rang¢ 
in price from $2.50 to $150.00. 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TUOL OO. 
295 Pine Street 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. 8. A. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





